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This Magazine gibes the Negro’s point 
of View Regarding his own Pr blems 
Published by Charles Alexander at 
714 Shawmut Abenue, Boston, Mass 
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HON. DANIEL W. LANE 


The Honorable Daniel W. Lane who is a candidate for the House of 
Representatives at Washington, D. C., from the Eleventh Massachusetts 
Congressional District, is a loyal Republican, a staunch friend of the Ne- 
gro, a thoughtful, intelligent, energetic and liberal representative of the 
best citizenship of Massachusetts, and a man of great executive ability. 
He has the fullest endorsement of Alexander’s Magazine, and if elected 
(and there seems to be no doubt about his election) we believe tha the will 
perform his duty efficiently, conscientiously and with due regard for the 
best interest of the citizens of this great commonwealth. He is uncom- 
promisingly opposed to race discrimination and oppression of every sort. 
He has pledged himself to support every measure introduced in Congress 
designed to meet the most conservative interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States. Every Colored voter would do well to cast his ballot 


for Daniel W. Lane. 


HON. GUY W. COX 


One of the noblest and truest Republicans in the state is the Honorable 








Guy W. Cox. He has a remarkable personality. He was elected from the 
Eleventh Senatorial District last year by a splendid vote of the people, and 
much of his support came from the Colored citizens of his district. We 
feel certain that he will be returned to the Senate from the Fifth District 
this year, because the people who have watched his career have learned of 
his superb fitness as a lawyer and his wide information and exceptional ex- 
perience as a private citizen. His record is one of the best ever made by a 
public man in this State. He is a broed-minded, big-hearted, honest, can- 
did gentleman and may be approached by the humblest citizen. He is un- 
assuming at all times. He is bound to win because he has the right qual- 
ities of head and heart. A vote for Guy W. Cox is a vote for good gov- 


ernment and the best public service. 
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We Have Nearly 
4000 Stockholders 


Hundreds of Them Have Paid 
Up Stock, on Which They Are 
Drawing 7 Percent Dividends 


~ . . 
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Why Not Become One? 
Let Your Money Work For You 
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HE success of our work in the difftrent $ tates, proves that we are 

. i givil g the pecple wuat they want, We own over $100,000.00 worth 
of 1enl estate; are doing a Mercantile Rusiness of over $7,000.00 

yearly. Huve a large Insurance department in which we have written 
ovcr one hundred and fifty thousand members, carrying over $4,000,000 
Insurance. We operate a bank that is doing a successful business. We 
have erected buildi: gs from $00 up to $17,000. Over $400,000 worth of 
our stock is in the h.nds of our people, 
4 These are figures worth considering as they show what a power for 
good the Company is. 
4 We give employment to hundreds of our stockholders, as mechanics, 
clirks, bookkeeyers, agents, managers, tellirs, cCurhiers, messengers, 
stenogzraphers and architects, 
q Our Capital Stock is $£00,000, Bond Issue $50,000. 


q Stock now selling at $10 per share. Formerly sold at $5.00, Bonds are 
selling for $10.00 each, 

q We have a :mull al o'ment of stock, still on the market at $10.00 per 
share to be suld in Llucks of fivesbares aud upwards, anda few bonds left. 


Write Today for Stock 








Metropolitan Mercantile & Realty Co. 
150 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 


P. SHERIDAN BALL - L, €. COLLINS JOHN H. ATKINS 
President Secretary Treasurer 
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Boys! Girls! 
‘| Printing Press, Camera, Gold 
Plated Band or Set Ring, Foun- 
tain Pen, Bracelet «r Football, 
etc., abso'utely free for selling 12 


pieces of fancy jewelry at [0c 
each. Send nam2 and address to 


B. FRED GIESE 


2017 Whiteman St., Cincinnati, O. 





Write for estimate to ~ 


Charles Alexander 
Book and Job Printer 
714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 





ie Subseribe for Alexander’s 
te Magazine today and help 
ie solve the Negro Problem 


I CAN SELL 
Your Real Estate or 


Business no mattcr where 
Located. 


Properties and Business of all kinds | 


for cash in all parts 
Don’t Wait 
what you 


sold quickly 
of the United States. 
Write to-day describing 
have to sell and give cash price on 
same. 


If You Want To Buy 


any kind of Business or Real Estate 
enywhere, at any price, write me 
your requirements. I can save you 
time and money. 


DAUID P. TAFF, 
The Land Man, 


415 Kansas Avenue, 
TOPEKA, * 


KANSAS.' 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
The Advocate 
Subscription Price $2.00 a Year 
E. D. Cannady, Editor 

1674 FIRST STREET 
PORTLAND. - - OREGON 
$0000 000000e- 

FORD’S 


HAIR POMADE 


Formerly known as 


“QZONIZED OX MARROW” 


so 





ce 
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STRAIGHTENS 
KINKY or CURLY HAIR that it can beput ¢ 
> up in any style desired consistent with its 4 


7 7 4 
ora’s air om ie was formerly 
d’s Hair P ad f ] 
> known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW” and is 4 
the only safe preparation known to us that 4 
makes kinky or curly bair straight, as 4 
shown above. Its use makes the most stub- 
born, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, ¢ 
pliable and easy to comb. These results 
may be obtained from one treatment; 2 to 44 
bottles are usually sufficient for a year. The 
use of Ford’s Hair Pomade (““OZONIZED 4 
OX MARROW’’) removes and prevents dan- 4 
druff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, 
» stops the hair from falling outor breaking off, 
makes it grow and, by nourishing the roots, ¢ 
, gives it new life and vigor. Being elegantly 4 
> perfumed and harmless, it is a toilet 4 
> necessity for ladies, gentlemen and childrer 
» Ford’s Hair Pomade (“OZONIZED O 
MARROW’”’) has been made and sold conti 
uously since about 1858, and label, ‘“OZONIZE 
> OX MARROW”, was registered in the Unite 
States Patent Office, in In all that long 
>» period of time there has never been a bottle 
returned from the hundreds of thousands we 
> have sold. FORD’S HAIR POMADE remains 
sweet and effective, no matter how long you 
> keep it. Be sure to get Ford’s, as its use 
> makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT, and 
» PLIABLE, Beware of imitations. Remember 
> that Ford’s, Hair Pomade (‘‘0ZO) D 
. ox MARROW”) is put up only in 60 ct. size, 
and is made only in Chicago and by us. The 
genuine has the signature, Charles Ford. Prest. 
on each package. Refuse all others. Full di- 
» rections with every bottle. Price only 50 cts. 
» Sold by druggists and dealers. If your drug- 
» gist or dealer can not supply you, he can 
' procure it from his jobber or wholesale dealer 9 
or send us 50 cts. for one bottle postpaid, or 
P $1.40 for three bottles or $2.50 for six bottles, 4 
> express paid. e pay Mar hw ve and express 4 
> charges to all points in U. 8. A. When order- 4 
ing send postal or express money order, an 4 
mention this paper. Write your name and ¢ 
address plainly to 


> The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co. 


(None genuine without my signature) 


4 
4 
4 
4 
Charles Fordfoast 
4 
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76 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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Lusterine Manufacturing House 


840 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Lusterine, the Famous Hair Restorer, Toilet 
Goods and High Grade Criimped Hair 

















We make a specialty of High Grade Hair Goods of all 
kinds. Ve carry the best quality of natural crimped hair 
in all the East. We will be pleased to have you call and 
try our goods. We also make switchss to order from 
combings or cut hair, or as any one may desire. 
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LUSTER.NE wit restore the hair to health, reuew the growth, 
preserve the hair, prevent the hair from falling out and turning 
gray, will stop all affections «f the scalp, will positively make 
the hair grow rapidly, soft and beautiful 

LUSTERINE has no equal for growing and beautifying the hair. 
It is a positive cure for dandruff and sick headaches f1om fever in 
the scalp. 

LUSTERINE Hair Food will stop th» hair from falling out. It will 
straighten and beautify the hair, it will add a charm to the plainest 
face 

LUSTERINE Hair Food should always be used after using the 
Hair ‘Ionic. It will make your hair like strands of silk. There is 
nothing better for the hair. We make a specialty of mail orders. 

Price $1.00 a set. 

Address, T. J. JONES, 840 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Fountain Pens 
Virtually Free 








A Grand Premium Offer 


Take Advantage of It 
While It Lasts 


E are in a position for three months to supply our 


subscribers (old and new) with a celebrated make of 


EVERY PEN WARRANTED. 


Fountain Pen, guaranteed by the makers. 


Fourteen Karat Solid Gold 


Virtually Free. This elegant pen, which is beautifully 
chased, and warranted not to leak, scratch or blot, will be 
sent to old and new subscribers, upon receipt of a year’s 
subscription and fifty (50) cents additional. The pen com- 
pares favorably with any $2.00 pen on the market today, 
and every reader of this Magazine should secure one while 
the offer lasts. 


A Fountain Pen Is a Necessity of the 
Twentieth Century 





14-K SOV.ID GOLD. 
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Steel corrodes, ink stands become dry, but not so with a 
Solid Gold Fountain Pen. It is always ready for use, and 
moreover, pointed with iridium, it is well nigh indestruct- 
| ible. 


Remember That This Is for 
Three Months Only 


Subscribe for Alexander’s Magazine Today and Secure an 
Article of Merit and Usefulness. 


THIS CUT SHOWS THE EXACT SIZE OF THE PEN 


Send Postoffice Money Order to Charles Alexander, Editor 
and Publisher, for $1.50,714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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DR. WILLIS E. STERRS OF DECATUR, ALABAMA. 


(See skeich o n page 21.) 
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AA Litany of Atlanta 





From the New York 


Independent 


of Oct. 6, 1906. 


O Silent God, Thou whose voice afar 


Turn again, O Lord, leave us not to 


in mist and mystery hath left our ears | perish in our sin! 


an-hungered in these fearful days— 

Hear us, good Lord! 

Listen to us, Thy children; our faces 
cark with doubt, are made a mockery 
in Thy sanctuary. With uplifted hands 
we front Thy heaven, O God, crying: 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
J ord! 

We 
Lord, 
men. 


curse 


better than our fellows, 
but weak and human 
our devils do deviltry, 
the doer and the decd; 
curse them as we curse them, do to 
them all and more than ever they 
have done to innocence and weakness, 
womanhood and home. 

Have mercy upon miserable sin- 
ners! 

And yet whose is the deeper ‘guilt? 
Who made these devils? Who nursed 
them in crime and fed them on injus- 
tic Who ra.ishea and debauched 
their mothers and their grandmothers? 
Who bought and sold their crime, and 


are not 
we are 
When 
Thou 


Lo 
us, 


w.xed fat and rich on public iniquity? 
thou knowest, good God! 

Is this Thy justice, O Father, that 
guile be easier than innocence, and 
the innocent crucified for the guilt of 
the untouched guilty? 

J stice, O Judge of men! 

Wherefore do we pray? Is not the 
God of the fathers dead? Have not 
seers seen in Heaven’s halls Thine 


nearsed and lifeless form stark amidst 


the black and rolling smoke of sin, 
where ail along bow bitter forms of 
endless dead? 


Awake, Thou that sleepest! 


Thou ert not dead, but flown afar, upd 
hiils «f endless light, through blazing 
coiridors of suns, where worlds do 
ewing of good and gentle men, of wo- 
men strong and free—tar from the co- 
venage, black hypocrisy and chaste 
prectitution of this shameful speck of 


dust! 


ifrom Crime!” 


From lust of body and lust of blood, 
Great God deliver us! 
From lust of power and lust of gold, 
Great God deliver us! 
From the leagued lying of despot 


and of brute, 

Great God deliver us! 

A city lay in travail, God our Lord, 
and from her loins sprang twin Mur- 
der and Black Hate. Red was the mid- 
night, clang, crack and cry of death and 
fury filled the air and trembled under- 
neath the stars when church _ spires 
pointed silently to Thee. And all this 
was to sate the greed of greedy men 
who hide behind the veil of vengeance! 
Bend us Thine ear, O Lord! 

In the pale, still morning we looked 


upon the deed. We stopped our ears 
and held our leaping hands, but they 
—did they not wag their heads and 
leer and cry with bloody jaws: ‘Cease 


The word was mockery, 
for thus they train a hundred crimes 
while we do cure one. 

Turn again our captivity, O Lord! 


Behold this maimed and broken 
thing; dear God, it was an humble 
black man who toiled and sweat to 


save a bit from the pittance paid him. 
They told him: “Work and Rise.” He 
worked. Did this man Nay, but 
some one told how some one said an- 
other did—one whom he had never 
seen nor known. Yet for that man’s 
crime this man lieth maimed and mur- 
dered, his wife naked to shame, his 
children to poverty and evil. 


sin? 


Hear us, O heavenly Father! 

Doth not this jvstice of hell stink in 
Thy nostrils, O God? How long shall 
the inounting flood of innocent blood 
roar in Thine ears and pound in our 
hearts for vengeance? Pile the pale 
frenzy of blood-crazed brutes who do 
such deeds high on ‘Inine altar, Je- 
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hovah Jireh, and burn it in hell for- 
ever and forever! 

Forgive us, good Lord; we know not 
what we say! 

Bewildered we are, and passion-tost, 
mad with the madness of a mob- 
bed and mocked and murdered peo- 
ple; straining at the armposts of Thy 
Throne, we raise our shackled hands 
and charge Thee, God, by the bones of 
our stolen fathers, by the tears of our 
dead mothers, by the very blood of Thy 
crucified Christ: ““What meaneth this?” 
Tell us the Plan; give us the Sign! 

Keep not thou silence, O God! 

Sit no longer blind, Lord God, deaf 
to our prayer and dumb to our dumb 
suffering. Surely Thou too art’ not 
white, O Lord, a pale, bloodless, heart- 
less thing? 

Ah! Christ of all the Pities! 

Forgive the thought! Forgive these 
wild, blasphemous words. Thou art 
still the God of our black fathers, 
and in Thy soul’s soul sit some soft 
darkenings of the evening, some shad- 
owings of the velvet night. 


But whisper—speak—call, great God, 
for Thy silence is white terror to our 
hearts! The way, O God, show us the 
way and point us the path. 

Whither? North is greed and South 
is blood; within, the coward, and with- 
out, the liar. Whither? To death? 

Amen! Welcome, dark sleep! 

Whither? To life? But not this life, 
dear God, not this. Let the cup pass 
from us, tempt us not beyond our 
strength, for there is that clamoring 
ind clawing within, to whose voice we 
would not listen, yet shudder lest we 
m st. and it is red, Ah! God! It is a 
red and awful shape. 

Seluh! 

In yonder East trembles a star. 

Vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord! 

Thy will, O Lord, be done! 

Kyrie Eleison! 


W. BE. BURGHARDT DU BOIS. 
Done at Atlanta, in the day of 
Death 1906. 


Poem Expressing the Spirit of East 


Tenn. Normal & Industrial Institute 


The following poem by J. G. Hol- 
land, “Katrina,” emphasizes the 
thought and purposes of this institu 
tion: 


God give us men. A time like this de- 
mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 
and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office cannot 


kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot 
buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a 
will; 
Men who have honor; men who will 
not lie; 


Men who can stand before a dema- 
gogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live 
above the fog 
In public duty and in private think- 
ing— 
For while the rabble with their 
thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their 
little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! 
dom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting 
justice sleeps 


Free- 
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PROF. JOHN W. OVLETREA 
ineip Zast Tennessee Normal an ndustrial Instit te 


id and effective 
», butt of the best 
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Enitorial Department 


HENRY O. TANNER. the superintendent promptly accepted 
a the resignation. The Colored girl is 
Mr. Henry O. Tanner, the famous <¢j]] in the employ and is wiving en- 
Negro artist, was awarded the N. W. tire satisfaction. Perfect harmony pre- 
Harris prize of $500 for the best paint- yails in the office working force and 
ing at the nineteenth annual exhibition it is safe to say that there will be no 
of American paintings in Chicago on 
October 16th. “The Two Disciples at 
the Tomb” was the subject of Mr. 
Tanner's painting. Every Negro in the 
United States must feel proud of this 
distinction won by the son of one of 
the most scholarly bishops of the A. 
M. E. church, Bishop Benjamin Tuck 
er Tanner. 


more resignations offered on account 
of the presence of the Negro girl. This 
was a manly stand on the part of the 
superintendent. He has solved the 
race problem in his particular sphere, 
and if more white men would exhibit 
such courage there would be less rebel- 
lions on the part of employes. 


AN EXHIBITION OF MANLINESS. ER. GS. COLERIDGE-TAVLOR. 


The superintendent of one of the A great honor has been conferred 
sub-stations of the Western Union | upon a member of our race in the per- 
Telegraph Company in Chicago was re-|son of Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor of 
cently placed in a dilemma which test- | England, the renowned composer and 
ed his position as to the question of |musical director. Mr. Taylor comes 
the civil rights of the Negro. A com-|to the United States for the express 
petent young Negro woman, Miss Edith | purpose of conducting the Symphony 
Madden, was appointed clerk. The |Orchestra of Boston for one day in 
chief operator, a white girl notified the |the rendition of one of his master- 
superintendent that she could not |pieces. The achievements of this man 
work in the office longer if the Colored ; have been wonderful and this is a 
girl was retained, and immediately of- | magnificent recognition of the merits 
fered her resignation. Most white men | of his works. The Symphony Orches- 
would have sided with the white girl |tra is one of the finest musical organ- 
and discharged the Colored girl, but izations in the country and it means a 
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great deal to the Negro race when a} 


composition by one of its members is 
rendered by this society. In the dem- 


} 


ocracy of music there seems to be no | 


prejudice. 


While in this country Mr. Coleridge- | 


Taylor will give a concert’ in the 
Charles Street A. M. E. church of Bos- 


ton and will conduct the Choral So- | 


ciety of Washington in their produc- 
tion of his “Hiawatha” and “The 
Atonement.” 


THE RIGHT OF CHOICE. 


We note that under the leader- 
ship of John B. Syphor, a 
member of the Virginia legislature dur- 


ing reconstruction days, President 


Negro | 


| 
| 
| 


Roosevelt has been petitioned by a| 
|dent McKinley he was one of the 


newly organized body of Negroes to 
use his influence in assisting to better 
the conditions of the Negroes of the 
South by disbanding Republican or 
ganizations. 

It is useless for us to comment on 
such an appeal, but for the fact that 
just such leadership of hypocritical 


force, Ohio, the A. M. E. churcu 
loses one of its most active and valu- 
able workers, and the Negro race an 
uncompromising advocate and histori- 
an. Bishop Arnett was a lover of 
books, a student during all his busy 
life, and his library is one of the 
largest and most complete we have 
ever visited in the home of a Negro. 
His working arena was broad, and his 
influence was felt far and near. Not 
only did he win the highest honors 
in his church, but he was honored by 
his state and the nation. He was 
elected to the Ohio state legislature 
in 1883, and while serving his term 
of office, he proved an invincible foe 
to every law directed against the best 
interests of the Negro. 

During the administration of Presi- 


leading councilors to the president on 
questions in which the Negro was 
concerned. Here he lost not a single 
moment. He was busy at work using 
his influence in securing profitable 


| places for the few qualified members 


“politicians” is no doubt responsible | 


in part for the lamentable Atlanta 
massacre. An intelligent, honest Ne- 
gro has.as much right to have a voice 
in the government of the community 
and country in which he lives, as a 
foreigner who pays no tribute other 


than complying with our immigration | 


and naturalization laws. 
political recognition the Negro has 
received through the Republican 
party and clean politics, he stands to- 
day overpowered and outraged, for no 
government is complete unless it ex- 
presses the people’s will. 

In the dawn of the Twentieth 
century with modern ideas and the- 
ories being set forth by reformers and 
freaks, the Negro should have the same 
right to his choice as any other cit- 
izen. Grant that the party of Lincoln 
and Jefferson may seem to fail in all 
their designs, -until this country is 
declared a monarchy, the people should 
have the right to govern. 

THE LATE BISHOP BENJAMIN W. 
ARNETT. 


In the death of Bishop Benjamin 
W. Arnett, D. D., L.L.D., of Wilber- 


Beyond the | 


of his race. Because of this intense in- 
terest in his fellows, he collected, we 
are told, almost all the books written 
by Negro writers. This library is 
the largest of the kind owned by a 
colored man in the whole country. 

The life of Bishop Benjamin W. 
Arnett is a beautiful presentation of 
simplified Christianity,—a continuous 
history of love and devotion. 


THE SENSIBLE THING TO DO. 


At a gathering on October 12th in 
the Abyssinian Baptist church, New 
York, when many prominent men were 


|present, Dr. Booker T. Washington de- 





livered a masterful address. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Charles S. Morris, following 
Dr. Washington on the program, utter- 
ed one significant sentence which is 
worthy cf notice for the highly sensi- 
ble view it takes. After expressing 
himself as believing Dr. Washington 
one of the greatest men by the defin- 
ition of- service and admiring. his. cour- 
age in his important visit to Atlanta, 
he said as a climax “For my own part, 
I have deeided to stop fighting Negroes 
and turn my batteries on the common 
enemy.” Rev. Morris has at last found 
a firm stand and that upon the right 
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foundation. When we cease fighting 
in our Own camps and unite our forces 
the enemy will become alarmed, but as 
long as we are short-sighted enough to 
keep our strength weakened by aim- 
factions and unwarranted criti- 
cism of each other, our foes are undis- 
turbed, for they reason that if we are 
let alone we shall, like the wounded 
serpent who dies by his own venom, 
kill ourselves. Intelligent and far-sight- 
ed Negroes can entertain only such an 
attitude toward our problem. They 
may be a long time admitting their 
error but the true man will inevitably 


less 


show. Wipe out silly factions from 
among us, cease our purposeless 
wrangles, stop the wilful abuse and 


vile ¢riticisms of our leader, be large 
enough to recognize the superiority in 
others, form a solid phalanx, and “turn 
our batteries on the common enemy.” 


DR. HENRY J. CALLIS. 


We clip the following from The Bos- 


ton Herald: 
The Rev. Henry J. Callis, D.D., pas- 
tor of the largest colored church in 


Boston, who last week presented reso- 
lutions before the National Afro- 
American Council in New York to have 
a committee call on President Roose- 
velt in the negro’s behalf, vigorously 
denounced as perjurers, in his church, 
at the corner of Columbus avenue and 
Northampton street, last night, every 
southern Governor who had permitted 
disfranchising laws against the negro, 
to be enacted by his state Legislature. 

“All the Governors of the southern 
states, on assuming the responsibility 
of their office, are sworn to defend the 
constitution of the United States, as 
well as the constitution of the states 
of which they are the executive heads 
discussion to prove that 
the Governors of Georgia and of all 
the southern states, for that matter, 
have failed to defend the national con- 
stitution. Have they committed per- 


It needs no 


jury? If so, who is to bring them to 
account? Will they be left to arrest 
and try themselves? Or does there 


exist power in the federal government 
to enforce the oath they took to sup- 
port the constitution of the United 
States? 


“Are we to understand that only un- 
der conditions such as existed in At- 
lanta, Sept. 22, the federal govern- 
ment has authority by the constitution 
to intervene? Must the’ enslaved 
American citizens of the southern states 
submit to the atrocities that are being 


heaped upon them by the dominant 
citizens of that section? Do the people 
of this great country know that the 


policemen who have held in check un- 
til this day the outraged negro citi- 
zenship of the southland are the negro 
preachers? 

“How long shall we, the negro citi- 
endure seeing our wives and 
daughters made prostitutes by the black 
laws of the southern states and insult- 
ed by the white ruffians of that section, 
and we unable protect them? If 
we resent insult we are killed and 
there is no redress. American citizen- 
ship has been assailed by Tillman, who 
stalks abroad in the halls of Congress 
and makes his threats without even 
being called to answer for his conduct; 
and shall still to our people, 
be at peace, be quiet? 

“It true that in a 
struggle between the races, 
nant race would undoubtedly, 
a thing were possible, annihilate the 
negro race. But such a struggle, if it 
resulted in the annihilation of 10,000,- 
000 of its citizens would make the exis- 
tence of this republic as a freed nation 
a thing of the past.” 


zens, 


to 


we Say 
tremendous 
the domi- 
if such 


is 


VOTING TIME. 

The Negro in Massachusetts is free 
He enjoys certain rights here that are 
denied him in the South. He has 
the unrestricted use of the ballot. He 


can, if he will, prove himself a great 
help to good citizenship. He should 
appreciate the fact that freedom ex- 


acts its price, that rights have their re- 
sponsibilities, that liberty imposes 
grave obligations, that the ballot is a 
sacred instrument and that it should be 
employed only for the purpose of pro- 
moting men of. high honor to places 
of trust. He should do his duty intel- 
ligently and promptly. The Negro 
should study the party principles as 
well as the life history of the men who 
aspire to public office. 
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In Boston, as in other large cities, 
we fear that it is too often the case 
that party political machines are in 
the control of ignorant and sometimes 
vicious and unscrupulous men. The 
more intelligent members of society 
are too busy looking after other in- 
terests But this should not be the 
case. Every tax-paying citizen should 
take a personal interest in our city 
state and national governmental ma- 
chinery. A citizen who by his vote 
places a bad man in office prostitutes 
his vote. The man who sells his vote 
or loses it on account of neglect con- 
tributes in a Manner to everything 
that is faulty in our law-making bod- 
ies. We hope that more and more th: 
Negro in Massachusetts will place the 
proper estimate upon this great trust, 
the ballot, and that he will dignify his 
problem by voting for the best man 
regardless of party affiliation 


L 


Just at this writing strange thir 
are happening in our state Curtis 
Guild, Jr., the present governor, has 
hardly ended his first year’s work on 
Beacon Hill. He is a fine type of New 
England manhood, loyal to the tra 
ditions of his family record: honest 
frank, courageous His administr 
tion is approved by the best thinking 
citizens throughout the state But 
every year there must be a new con 
test for the place, and it becomes the 
duty of the opposition to find fault with 
everything that the administration did 
lo during the year 
The mest brilliant and unique man in 
the state is the man who wants Gov 
Guild's chair at the State House. This 
man is John B. Moran, “The Man Who 
Dares.” This “man who makes good” 
and who “puts the common peop! 
wise,” is catching a great many Negro 
voters in his net by talking about 
lynching. He has the advantage of 
being the regular candidate of three 
parties. Two of these parties are op- 
posed to each other in practice if not 
in principle. The Democratic Party 
believes in liquor traffic and practically 
controls it in the state, while the Pro- 
hibition Party is an enemy to saloons 
and saloon-keepers. The outcome of 
this thrilling contest at the polls will 
be eagerly watched by every Negro 
who keeps his eyes open to the latest 
political methods. 


or proposed to 


A CITIZEN'S PATRIOTIC DUTY. 
(From the Christian Advocate.) 

It is the duty of every qualified 
voter to vote. 

This might be called a self-evident 
truth if there were not sects who be- 
lieve that the Christian should take 
no part whatever in affairs of Govern- 
ment, but should serve God faithfully, 
keeping such peace with the “powers 
that be’ as his conscience will allow. 
Also, there are many who seem to feel 
as if voting were a voluntary act, to 
be done or not as one wishes or as 
he may make or lose by it. Most of 
the sects that refuse to vote originated 
in monarchical countries. They found 
themselves oppressed and taxed and 
State religion forced upon them, per- 
haps contrary to their own conscience. 
They considered the Government to be 
out of harmony with God, or with the 
kingdom of Christ. So they kept the 
laws and paid their taxes and would 
neither vote nor “bear arms.” If im- 
prisoned they held to their faith. 

But it can be easily proved by rea 
son and the Bible that in a republic 
every citizen whom the laws allow so 
to do should vote. The character and 
administration of such a Government 
are decided by votes, and the offices 
filled either by a plurality or a ma- 
jority of votes. Christ said, “Rende: 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 
This command related to taxation. In 
His time and place there was no such 
relation of the individual to the State 
as now exists. Obedience to law and 
payment of taxes practically included 
all But in this age and country al! 
officers derive their power from votes 
Votes determine directly or indirectly 
who shall be rulers and make, inter- 
pret and execute the laws. Therefore, 
he who will not vote neglects the first 
duty of citizenship. 

He who sees a child drowning and 
does not try to save, or a man setting 
fire to a house and interferes not, or 
a man committing murder and does 
not aid the victim if possible, becomes 
morally an accessory to the crime. So 
the man who refuses or negl- cts to vo‘e 
becomes responsible for the results 
of the votes that are cast. But he who 
sees the child drowning or the incen- 
diary trying to destroy property and 
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endanger life, or the would-be mur 
derer at his work, and does all that 
he can to prevent it may not only he 
free from responsibility if the child 
dies, the and all within it 
burns, or murderer succeeds, but 
And the man 


house 
the 
hero. 


becomes a who 


votes according to his conscientious 
judgment is free from blame if th 
worst man and the worst principl 
prevail. 

In almost every election in which 
dangerous theories prevail and evil 
minded men secure office, the “stay 
at-home” Christians and moral and 
intellectual men, as well as some of 
those whom neglect has taughi to 
think themselves of little account 
are responsible for the success of the 


unworthy party A noted—not to say 


a notorious—yolitician in this city i 


reported to have said, and that n 
long since: “In ordinary times we don't 
care for the church people They 
don’t go to the polls and vot They 
won't come out in the rain The s 
loon men and their customers settl 
the elections.” 

The man who deliberately neglects 
to vote is not a patriot, nor is he a 


consistent Christian if he fails to usé 


so great a power for good 


WHAT MR. HILL SAYS. 


Mr. Arthur D. Hill says in the Bos 
ton Evening Transcript, that John B 


Moran, “the man who dares” and “the 


man who makes good” and “the man 
who puts the common people wise,” 
has neither the character, the judg 
ment nor the common honesty to fit 


him for such honors as are involved in 
the position of chief executive of th 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
SELF-GOVERNING CUBA. 


The second crisis in the recent his 


tory of Cuba has been reached. This 
second crisis is a revolution resolving 
itself into a question of self-govern 


ment. Since the disturbance the the- 
ory has been advanced by many news- 
papers and magazines in this country 
that the revolution in this little re- 
public showed conclusively that the 
Cubans were incapable of self-govern- 


ment: moreover, it has been claimed 


that all Latin-Americans are unabl« 
to maintain a stable government, and 


that Cuba must conform to the theo- 
retical newspaper law. These argnu- 
ments were preparatory to making 


the annexation of Cuba more harmon- 
and the United States followed 
such a course. This procedure was not 
deemed wise, however, and other tac- 
tics have been employed. 

The Cuban 
lic for 1] 
to the 


ious, 


has beena 
‘ss than eight Previous 
Spanish-American war, Cuba 
turmoil and strife with 
United States threw off 
rule and pre- 
the island to the 
undertake the 
republic. Unde: 


island repub- 


years 


was a scene of 


Spain The 


the Spanish over Cuba, 


sumably gave Cubans 


themselves, to task of 


making a stable 


American preiection prosperity throve 
everywhere, nor did this cease af- 
ter the visible American protection 1 

leased itself But apparently so vast 
colonial possessions as Hawaii, Port 


Rico, the Cuba, con 


Philippines and 
American suzerainty almost 
much 


Cons 


ing under 
simultaneously, of a 
burden fol hei 


quently Cuba 


were too 
statesmen 
a republic to 


not with 


made 


purposes, but 


Was 


all intents and 


out the provision that at any time the 
United States might step in and as 
sume control again if the experiment 
of self-government proved unsuccess- 
ful 


As early in the he youns 


republic as the 
election, did corruption in the 
f the 
evidence 


history of 
presidential 
politic 


second 
island crop out, and from all the 
given, the conclusion is 
reached that the election of President 
Estrada Palma fraud. 
Premeditated prominent 


Was a gigantic 
murders of 
were committed — shortl: 
election. Upon thes: 


hangs the 


politicians 
previous to the 

points then 
the revolution. The fight 
one for fair elections and 
The revolutionists and 

ernment had never 


two story of 


has been 
clean 
the 

really 


poli 
tics. gov- 


forces 


clashed, but if a war had ensued, it is 
doubtful whether the government 
would have been able to retain its 
power. The United States perceived 


this, and relying upon her prerogative 
to intervene, assumed possession of the 
government. 

From these scant facts one 
ed to ask himself the questions: 


is fore- 
Has 


eH 
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the Cuban government had a= fair 
trial? Even though it is the preroga- 
tive of the United States to meddle in 
Cuban affairs for the safety of prop 
erty and lives, was it not impertinent 
to order United States troops to oc- 
cupy the island? Would it not have 
been better for all concerned if the 
United States had used diplomacy 
rather than intended warfare in 
trolling the situation? The last resort 
would have entirely adequate, 
the revolutionists have had wise 
leaders who-were considerate in ever; 
instance and invited propositions for 
peace. 

After all, it is not a question of self- 
government or of protection of proper- 
ty and lives. The revolution, great 


con- 


been 


as 


as 


it was in proportion, was admirably 
conservative, and the demands of its 
leaders were simple and fair. The 


situation resolves itself into the ques- 
tion of a white Cuba or black Cuba. 
It is thoroughly now that 
Palma of whit 

American these influ 
is due his His policy 
has had a decided color of absolutism 
and has, therefore, conflicted with th 
interests of the patriotic Cubans, who 
Negroes. The immigration 
act, recently passed by the Cuban gov- 
ernment, light on the situa- 
tion at it purposely ex 
cludes all Negroes. It has been the in- 
tention of Cuba to make itself a white 
man’s The whole 


a 
understood 
was the _ protege 
interests to 


ences election. 
are mostls 


throws 
present, 


as 


is 


country case 
clearly put in a fearless and impar- 
tial manner in the following editorial 


in a recent issue of Ridgway’s Week- 
ly, styled BLACK RULE OR WHITE? 
“Palma’s downfall is tragic as well as 
pitiful. Something more than the over- 
throw of a politician inheres in it. An 
ideal, painfully and toilfully built up, 
is shattered. To make his island fit 
for statehood was the goal toward 
which Palma strove. His was a gov- 
ernment of the white Cubans. He for- 
saw a sovereign state governed by 
the whites and qualified to be accepted 


by this nation; but he lacked the 
masterful grasp, if not the ruthless- 
ness, which enables a leader to pre- 


serve his entrenched minority in pow- 
er against the besieging majority. 
Were the United States to retire now, 
the blacks would govern Cuba. Against 


such a condition the voice of the 
southern states would be raised in no 
uncertain tones. The monstrous ab- 
surdities and villainies of Negro rule- 
in reconstruction days are still too 
fresh in memory for any southerner 
to consider with equanimity a black 
government over whites so near his 
Rather curiously, the race 
question in the South has its effect 
upon the black Cubans also, leading 
them to look with suspicion, urging to 
hatred, upon a nation where the Negro 
than a citizen. Thus is added 
another complication to a _ situation 
already sufficiently involved.” 


shores. 


is less 


AS TO CURTIS GUILD, JR. 


Guild, Jr., Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, is a 
candidate for re-election to this place 
of honor in the gift of the people. For 
a number of years he has been in the 


Curtis 


public eye, and his entire record has 
been clean, and his good judgement 


and wisdom have been most favorably 
acknowledged by friends and foes. For 
three years he served the people as 


their lieutenant-governcr. Prior to his 
election to the second place on the Re- 


John L, 


brilliant 


publican ticket with Bates, 


had 


military 


he made a mark as a 


hero and as a forceful and 


convincing campaign speaker, taking 


part in both state and national con- 
tests. Governor Guild has always 
been a friend of the Negro race in 


Massachusetts, and he has always had 
the support of the race. We are sure 


that his splendid record as governor 
will commend itself to the best judg- 
ment of our voters, and that they will 
give him the same loyal support this 
year that made his overwhelming vic- 
tory of last year the sensation of the 
If John B. 


and the “man who makes 


hour. Moran is the “man 
who dares” 
good” and the “man who puts the com- 
Guild, 


the 


|mon people wise’’—Curtis or.. 


is the man who looks after best 


interests of all the people in all the 


| walks of life. 
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AS TO LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
EBEN S. DRAPER. 

Says “Practical Politics,” one of the 
strongest publications of the sort in 
the country: 

“Lieut.-Gov. Draper will stand this 
year on the same platform on which 
he stood a year ago when he defeated 
Henry M. Whitney by a narrow mar- 
gin. It must be admitted that the 
lieutenant-governor has grown strong 
in popularity since coming to the state 
house, and that many of those who 
a year ago were crying’ aristocrat, 
have already been captured by the 
frank and democratic manners of the 
lieutenant-governor. Mr. Draper ws 
rather misunderstood a year ago. He 
then demonstrated that he possessed 
fighting abilities and courage of an un 
usual order, and his own life and ex- 
perience have enabled him to “talk 
back” to those who attacked him a 
year For after all, Mr. Drapet 
is still, as he calls himself, simply a 
working man. He gave up school life 





ago. 


at the Institute of Technology to go 
into his father’s mill and learn the 
business. He learned it thoroughly, 
cutting himself off for four years 
from the social pleasures that his 
father’s position and affluence would 
have entitled him to. He was well 
liked and popular with his fellow 


workmen, and has never forgotten th 
humble friendships he made in those 
days. He has had nothing if not the 
courage of his convictions, and his 
firmness in this direction has attract- 
ed to his side even those who differed 
from him on the great question. 
THE NEGRO MASSACRE AT 
ATLANTA. 


Little is lacking now to demonstrate 
the injustice toward the Negro of the 
white people who administer affairs 
in Atlanta. They make loud profes- 
sions, but their ignoble action speaks 
louder than their smooth words. A 
local newspaper, by false reports of 
Negro outrages upon white women 
stirred up a murdercus white mob, 
which wontonly assassinated a score or 


more of peaceable, decent and law- 
abiding Negroes (pp. 601, 607). This 
reign of white terror lasted long 


enough for a few practically helpless 
Negroes to fight back and kill a white 
man or two in self defence. Now note 
the official acticn. The grand jury in- 
dicts 60 Negroes for murder, and 16 
wnite men for riot! If tuat is white 
Atlanta’s official expression on the 
subject, then it is useless for anybody 
to pretend that Atlanta has any sense 
of justice. The white assaults upon 
the Negroes were horribly savage; but 
worse than the of the as- 
saults is the abject cowardice of the 
white community which deliberately 
tolerates them. 

In this connection it is necessary to 
state that Hoke Smith’s campaign foi 
governor is not blameless for the as- 
sassinations at Atlanta. Involved in 
that campaign was the railroad prob- 
lem, the proposed ex- 
tension of a line; and at 
the North, Hoke Smith's triumph (pp. 
515, 554) was attributed to his 
ship on the right side of that question. 
But it now appears that his campaign 


Savagery 


growing out of 
State-owned 


leader- 


Was much more pronounced for the 
subjugation of the Negro. It was a 
revival of the intense Negro-hating 


spirit. Happily, however, Georgia has 
public men of the white race who while 


not standing for privileged corpora- 
tion interests do stand for genuine 


democracy and human justice regard- 
less of race. The reign of white thug- 
gery in the South seems secure at pres- 
ent, but there is reason to believe, 
and the virulence of these anti- 
Negro confirms the belief 
that a wholesome white sentiment is 
already crystallizing against it.—The 
Public, Chicago. 


very 
outbreaks 


THERE AND HERE. 


By David MacJon. 

When one returns from a short trip 
to the old country, in these days, one 
is struck first by the likeness to each 
other of the people on either side of 
the Atlantic, and the likeness of the 
problems which each has to .tackle; 
though these assume very varying 
forms in different parts of the world. 

* * * + 

The question of color, for instance, 
which is, as we know too well, a burn- 
ing one in this country, does not trou- 
ble the Briton at home at all. The few 
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West 


jects 


Indian and other British 

ot African Hindoostanee 
scent, who settle down in the old coun 
try, need not trouble themselves abont 


or 


their color. They find that their 
chances are the same, and their recen- 
tion in society is the same as are those 
of their neighbors of unmixed Cauca- 
sian blood But the late treatment of 
the boys” in Natal at once suggests 
the question If nm few million of 
these were transported into the South- 
ern part of Great Britain, left to the 
tender mercies oj the people there 
vo these mercies be likely to be 
n or le tender than those which 
( ored fellow citizens are now en- 
( ering in the southern part of 
hese U1 d States of America? Read, 

O an find it, the true account of 

it has been happening in South 
Afri ul you will conclude that, per- 

! i ountry, after all, we may 
f lankfu’ for sma’ mercies!’ 
rhen again there is the equally ser 
problem of how to reduce the 
| racy he in league with the 
nae oligarchy and here with the 
Barot of Protection, to its proper 
i al nfluence, without a preme- 
rial of socialism, for which nei 
th cout will be fit till “Each for 
ikes the place of “Every one for 
himself and the devil for the hind 
most The job, no doubt, is a hard 
nd very serious one, on both sides of 
! iter and it must be adniitted 
that ver there, a more hopeful start 
! een made by the people that 
seems possible for us here at present 
* * 

Crying abuses’’ are as_ thick as 
leaves in the fall in Great Britain and 
Ireland, but no one can doubt the cour- 
age and sincerity of the liberal leader 
over there, nor the power for reform 
(already well begun) given him by 


the people at the last general election. 
Here on the other hand, with abuses 
just as crying and thick, we have the 
whole question of reform mixed up, 
and the cry for it stifled, long as 
the latter comes most vociferously from 
the mouths of unscrupulous dema- 
gogues, themselves plutocrats and bent 
on making use of their honest fellow- 
citizens for their own selfish ends. 


ju 


so 


sub- 


de- | 


But surely we have no reason to de- 
spair. “You cannot fool all the folks 
all the time.”’ Forty-one years ago, 
when the plain people of this country 


had succeeded in shaking off slave- 
ocracy, the event heartened up their 
cousins over there more than can be 
told, and led soon afterwards to the 
passing of a_ reform bill wider and 
more advanced than dear old John 
Bright had dared to propose, or even 


hope for, while slavery was a cherish- 
ed institution this the At- 
lantic. The uprising which has given 
the liberal there such a 
splendid reforms, now 
may well 
through our pres- 

lavish 
seek earnestly for 


on side of 
over 
for 


needed, 


party 
majority 

much 
worry 


again so en- 


courage us to 


complication of yellow 
and 


leaders as honest, capable and 


€ 


it 
journalism, to 
reform 
public-spirited as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman 


* * 

jut when such leaders do come to 
the front, it will be well for us if we 
bear in mind that we cannot hope to 
put plutocracy and the children of 
privilege and protection into their 
proper places in this good, new country 
unless we plain people make up our 
minds to live more plainly and think 
a deal more sanely and soberly than 
we have accustomed ourseives to do 


the first few years of the twen- 


century. 


during 
tieth 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN COUNCIL. 


Walker 


session 


Walter F. 
The ninth annual of the 
Afro-American Council came to a clos: 
in New York recently, after the most 
successful of its existence. 
Never before had a body for the recog- 
nition and preservation of the rights 
of the Negro met at a more appropri- 
ate season, and never did a 
| body of similar character accomplish 
The ses- 


By 


session 


before 


so much good for the race. 
sion assembled just at the cessation 
of the most disgraceful and unwar- 
ranted outbreak of race animosity and 
race slaughter of the Negro since the 
| Winston, N. C., murky exhibition. The 
|mob spirit seemed to be aflame 
throughout the South. This condition, 
| along with the political and other civil 
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rights of the Negro, was discussed in 
a manner which will undoubtedly ac- 


complish much good in the future. 
There was a spirit of conservatism 
and harmony exhibited throughout 


the session, and it is this spirit that 
has made the Council the strong body 
it is now. Many obstactes have stood 
in the way of the progress of this 
great movement, the most formidable 
of which have been the opposition and 


unjust criticism of members of our 
own race. Fortunately the organiza 
tion has lived long enough to vindi- 
cate its own principles and its integ 
rity. One attest to the fact that thi 
body is of vital importance is that 


such a large number of prominent men 
and women from all over the country 


gathered at New York to participar 


in its deliberations. 

The plans of operations of this or 
ganization are far-sighted and _ ju 
dicious. Its program and_ purpos¢ 


are guided by the experience of men 
of ability. The central and determi! 


ed object of the Council at present is 


to test the constitutionality of law 
oppressive to the Negro in the hig! 
est courts of the land The finance 
for such work are to be raised en 
tirely by Negroes, thus demonstra! 
ing that the Negro is’ willing and 
ready to fight his own battle if given 


a chance. 


The Council has today the interes 
and support of some of the best edu 
cated men and women in the country 

The citizens of New York deserv: 


great credit for the splendid prepar: 


tions made for the entertainment of 
the Council by the whole-souled co 
operation of the best churches and 
other organizations in the city. 


The opening session was held in St 
Mark’s M. E. church. Its pastor, Rev 
W. H. Brooks gave generous welcom« 
to the Council the free use of his 
beautiful church 


by 


morning the first session 
in this church devoted the 
meeting of the Executive Council, re- 


Tuesday 


was to 


ports of officers and report of th 
credential committee, showing the 
presence at this opening session of 
nearly 100 qualified members. Dr. M 
W. Gilbert, chairman of local com 
mittee, made a most gracious and 


earnest address of welcome to the 
Council. 

At the afternoon session on Tuesday 
addresses on behalf of the city were 
made by Hon. John J. Delaney, ex- 
corporation counsel, Hon. Charles H. 
Anderson, Dr. W. H. Brooks, D. Macon 


Webster, Esq., Dr. E. P. Roberts, and 


Mr. J. C. Thomas, of New York. Re- 
sponses were made by Hon. J. C. Dan- 
cey, Washington, D. C.; Bishop G. W. 
Clinton, Mr. Emmett J. Scott and Dr. 


John R. Francis of Washington, D. C.: 
Dr. G. W. Lee of Washington, also 
addressed the session. 

The evening 
church was devoted 
annual 
thusiastically 


Mark’s 
Wal- 
en- 


session at St. 
to President 
ter’s address, which was 
received. 

An address by Rev. A. L. Gaines, of 
Md., Dr. Lee of Washing 


T. Johnson, also addressed 


saltimore, 
ton, Dr. H 


the Council, closing with a fitting 
eulogy to the late Bishop Benjamin 
Arnett, announcement of whose 
death has just been announced, and 
resolutions of respect and condolences 
were passed by the Council to be con 
veyed to the family by Dr. Johnson 
who left that night to attend th 
funeral obsequies. Amanda Smith, 
the evangelist, was called to the plat- 
form, and spoke a few words to th 
Council 

The Wednesday sessions of the 
Council were held in Olivet Baptist 
church. The morning session was de- 
voted to official business and reports 
of directors of business The first 


to come before the afternoon 
the the nomin- 
ating committee appointed by the ex 
council, which unani- 
mously adopted, the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Rev. W. 
Discus- 


business 


session was report of 


ecutive was 
being 
addresses by 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
subject, 


Followed 
R. Lawton of 
of the general “Consti- 
tutional Disfranchisement; the Evil 
and Its Remedy,” by William 
H. Seward, Louisville, Ky. Address, 
“Organization for Protection,” Oswald 
Garrison Villard, editor of The New 
York Evening Post. 

Evening session 
Union. Subject, 
Remedy.” 
Hon. J. E. 


by 
sion 


address 


held in 
“Lynching 
were 

Mr. 


Cooper 
and Its 
made by 
Manning, 


Addresses 


Millholland, 
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of Alabama; Mr. James Smith, of 
Massachusetts; Mrs. M. C. Terrell, 
Mr. J. C. Napier, Douglass Wetmore, 
Dr. C. S. Morris. 

Resolutions were presented by Mr 
Millholland, which were unanimously 
adopted by the Council. “A Plea to 
the National Conscience,” by G. C 
Clement. The touching and harrowin: 
recital of persecution and lawlessness 
was made by Mr. Parsons, late of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Resolutions passed 
to appoint committee to wait upon 
President Roosevelt. 

October 11 
were held in Mother Zion church 

Morning session was largely devot- 


Thursday’s meetings, 


ed to business of the Council and r« 
port of committee on credentials. 
Afternoon session. Address by Prof 
W. S. Searborough,. of Wilberforce. O 
“A Subsidized North.” “The Attitud 
of Northern Opinion,” by W. L. Bu 
ley, was one of the gems of the cor 


vention and won vigorous and merited 


applau 

Night se o1 Miss Mabel Diggs f: 
vored the Council with a vocal so! 
Mr. A. B. Humphrey led in the di 
cussion in favor of the enforcement of 
the Constitutional Amendments Mi 
Fannie Barrier Williams, director of 
the iterary bureau, gave an add 
concernil t! wor! of that depart 
me! Hot John J. Halligan spe 
accept ly OI Disfranchisement il 
the Sout Prof. Kell Miller read 
ome ext ts from n open lett 
vir Joh remple Graves, col 
t} \ I ( Dr. Booker 7 \\ 
inet \ introduced and a re f 
the Co mn le th « 
Re mie f Citi ship Re 
of committee on address to the co 
trv wi re by the chairman, Pri 
Ke Miller, and adopted. Resolut 
of thanks to the Local Committe 


churches and citizens of New York 
for courtesies were adopted. The a 

pointment of members of the Busines 
Committee by their various directors 
were read, and resolutions. 

In point of increased membership, 
enthusiasm and amount of practical 
work accomplished by various conven- 
tions, the New York meeting is re 
garded as the most successful meeting 
held since the foundation of the Coun- 
cil. 





There seemed to run through all the 
delegates a desire for harmony and 
action that must win friends to our 
cause and the hearts of those who 
are working so seriousy for a success 
that will really mean something to the 
welfare of our people. 


In order to better accomplish the 
work planned for, the Council voted 
to employ a paid secretary and organi- 
er, who would devote his entire tim: 
to the work of the Council, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 


The Council was honored during its 
sessions by the presence of many dis- 
tinguished men and women of both 
races, whose strong and timely words 
of encouragement and counsel added 
much to the interest and success of the 


meetings 


Officers of Afro-American Council: 
President, Bishop Alexander Walters, 
New Jersey; vice president, first, Dr. 
E. C. Morris, Arkansas; second, Hon 
I. C. Napier, Tennessee; third, Dr. O. 
M. Waller, New York; fourth, Bishop 
Abraham Grant, Missouri; fifth, Mrs. 
Mary Church Terrell, District of Co- 
lumbia; sixth, Mr. R. §S Williams, 
Georgia; seventh, Rev. H. J. Callis 
Massachusetts; eighth, Mr R L. 
Stokes, New York; ninth, Dr. W. A 
Sinclair, Pennsylvania; recording sec- 
retary, Hon. Cyrus Field Abams, IIli- 


nois; assistant recording secretary) 
\Irs. Fannie Barrier Williams, Illinoi 
rresponding secretary and organizer 

R L. G. Jordan, Kentucky; treasur- 


tee Vr. W H. Steward, Kentucky; 


ecretary executl 


<elly Miller District of Columbia 
Heads of Bureaus—Education, Prof. 
H. T. Kealing, Pennsylvania; legal 
Mr. J. W. Douglass, Wetmore, New 
York; business, Mr. Emmett J. Scott, 
Alabama; ecclesiastical, Mr. M. C. B 
Mason, Ohio; emigration, Mr. S. J. 
Brown, Ohio; literary, Mrs. Fannie 
Barrier Williams, Illinois; anti- 
iynching, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, 
District of Columbia; newspapers, Mr. 
R. W. Thompson, Indiana; vital statis- 
tics, Dr. J. R. Francis, District of Co- 
lumbia 
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A Pastor’s Tenth Anniversary 


For one week during the latter part pleted his tenth year of faithful, de- 
of September, in the city of Nashville, voted service to his highly representa- 
best people of both races tive flock. Rev. Mr. Bond is a graduats 





Tenn., the 
joined with the members of the How- of Berea college in Kentucky, and 91 


_ 














REV. JAMES BOND, D. D., Nashville, Tenn. 


ard Congregational chureh in their’ Oberlin Theological Seminary in Ohi». 
heartiest testimony of the worth : He holds a Master’s degree, and the 
the community of Rev. James Bon‘, degree of Doctor of Divinity from his 


D. D., the pastor, who has just com- Alma Mater. He is a member of the 
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board of trustees of Berea College, 
the only instance on record where a 
Negro holds the position of trustee in 
a college where Negroes are by law 


barred from its privileges. He is 
secretary of the Board, and was re- 
elected to this position after the law 


went into effect. 


unstintedly into the life of the city 
and of the race, and he is an impor- 
tant factor in every good movement 
designed to benefit the Negro race in 
Tennessee. 


During the anniversary — services, 
September 26 to 30, the church was 
crowded every evening, and the con- 








THE 





HOWARD CONGREGATIONAL 





ee 


CHURCH, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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THE HOWARD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Dr. Bond has been pastor of How 
ard Congregat onal church for ten 
years During that time the member- 
ship has increased from 60 to 210; 
under his administration the chureh 
has come from an absolutely depen- 
dent mission to an independent and 
self-supporting organization. During 


these ten years of sojourn in the city 


of Nashville, he has thrown himself 


PARSONAGE, NASHVILLE 


grecation was compos’ d of some of 
the most distinguished and cultured 
people of Nashville. Tae music fur- 
nished was of a very high order, and 
the addresses were scholarly, elo- 
quent and of histerical value. The 
testimonial to Dr. Bond’s work among 
the young people of Nashville was 
impressive, and he must feel very 


proud of the high esteem in which he 
is held by his friends and neighbors. 
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DR. WILLIS E. STERRS | 





Down in Decatur, Ala., lives an en- 
terprising Negro who, in a very brief 
period of time, by enterprise 
thrift, has accumulated $75,000 worth 
of property, and has made an envi- 
able reputation in his immediate com- 
munity for honesty and integrity. He 
was born in Montgomery, Ala., soon 
after the dark days of slavery of poor 
ex-sSlave parents. His earlier school 
training was received in his native 
city. He was graduated from Lincoln 
University in 1885, and from the Uni- 


versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor in 
1888. While at Ann Arbor he took 
nine special courses in science and 
advanced laboratory work, in addi 
tion to the regular courses in medi 
cine and surgery, which lead up to 
the M. D. degree. Dr. Sterrs began 
the practice of medicine in Montgom- 
ery in 1888, and in 1890 moved to Deca- 
tur. He has had a lucrative practice 


ever since, not confined to the Negro 
He established in 1892 the 
Drug store, of which he is 
This is one of the 
owned. by a 
1900 he insti- 


store, 


alone. 
Magnolia 
owner. 
equipped drug 
Negro in the South. In 
tuted the People’s Dry 
now having a stock valued at $12,060 
the largest department store in the 
State conducted by a member of the 


sole bes 


stores 


Goods 


and | 


Dunn's at 


Infirmary—a model institution with a 
full corps of assistants and trained 
nurses. Since the opening in April, 
the doctor has performed many skill- 
ful surgical operations for Appendica- 
tomus and Hysterictomus and Tumors 


(one weighing twenty-eight pounds). 
The mortality has been surprisingly 
low, only .015-10. He bears the dis- 


tinction of being the organizer of the 
Alabama Medical Congress, which to- 
day is the most scientific Negro 
organization in existence; also 
the promoter of the National Medi- 
cal association, which has the most 
unique place in the history of Ameri- 
ca. The doctor has held many posi- 
tions of trust, and is now U. S. pension 
examining surgeon. He employs a 
host of young Negro men and women 
as managers of his places. 
Salesmen and. salesladies, milliners, 
dressmakers, nurses and 


State 


business 


druggists, 


stenographers, as well as domestic 
help. 

He is a devout Christian and 
staunch Baptist. \ member of the 
G. U. O. of O. F., the F. and A. M., and 
K. of K. He is the owner of much real 


estate, such as business buildings on 


the main street of Decatur, and resi- 
dence property. He is still a young 
man, and is rated in Bradstreet & 


from $60,000 to $75,000. 





CIVILIZATION 





race. During the early part of thi: 
year, Dr. Sterrs opened the Cottage 
Hear, O American fellow-citizens of 


what the 
prophet of 


unmixed Caucasion blood, 
greatest English-speaking 
his generation had to say on this sub- 
ject, half a century ago: 

“There can be no high civility with- 
out a deep morality. ae 

Ask yourselves, in the South, 
whether the condonation by so many 
of you of such outrages as that at At- 
lanta indicates high civility; and, in 
the North, whether the reticence on 
the subject by the large majority of 


“organs of public opinion” im- 


plies any great depth of morality! 


your 


“The true test of civilization is, not 
the census, nor the size of cities, nor 
the crops—no, but the kind of man 
the country turns out.” 


Your numbers have gone on increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds, since Emer- 
son told you that; so have your cities 
gone on swelling; your crops for years 
past have overwhelming; but, 
when it comes to his test of civiliza- 
tion—are you quite sure that you are 


been 
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: ~~ : werires iii 
turning out enough good men in this| diffused, without perils of mob-law 
new century to neutralize the effect | and statute-law, where speech is not 


of your Hearsts and your Rockefel-| free . .. where the position of the 
lers? | white woman is injuriously affected 
‘ It is frivolous to insist on| by the outlawry of the black woman 
the invention of printing or gunpow-|... where suffrage is not free or 
der, of steam power or gas light, per-| equal,—that country is, in all these 
cussion caps or rubber shoes . . .| respects, not civil, but barbarous; and 
but a purer morality, which kindles | no advantages of soil, climate, or coast 
genius, civilizes civilization. . . . Not |can resist these suicidal mischiefs.” 
the less the popular measures of pro- And this quotation, feeling as we 


gress will ever be the arts and the , ; 
hetee : do that any question or exclamation 

laws. But if there be a country which | | . 

cannot stand any one of these tests founded on it would be profane, we 


a country where knowledge cannot be leave to you in silence. 











“Fear me, O heavenly Father! The mouth of the wicked is opened against 
me They have compassed me about also with words of hatred. They 
fight against me. For my love, labor and error, they are my adversa- 
ries. But I give myself, O Lord, unto prayer! Deliver me, O Judge of 


men, from the ehains that hold me captive!” 

Editor’s Note—The above drawing is from “Work and Wages,” published 
in Atlanta, Georgia, the scene of the recent race riot. The editor is informed 
through personal friends in that city that the true story has not yet been 
told by the Associated Press. 
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East Tennessee Normal and Industrial Institute ) 





BY CHARLES ALEXANDER 





In the mountain region of eastern as close to the earth and to nature H 
Tennessee, in the beautiful little city as it is possible for human beings to ' 
of Harriman, is located a school for live. { 
Negroes, which was started seven We are devoting a large part 
years ago by John W. Ovletrea, a grad- energies and our talent (if we have q 
uate of the Tuskegee Institute. This any) to the promotion of just such ; 
school is doing much good It is! work as Mr. Ovletrea is doing in I 
called “The East Tennessee Normal Tennessee. We believe in the sound- { 
and Industrial Institute.” The white ness of his doctrine and in the sin- } 
people in the city of Harriman appre- cerity of his purpose. He has the 
ciate its influence for good and they heartiest endorsement of Alexander's 
admire the splendid character and Magazine in his noble efforts. We f 


fortitude of the founder. would feel highly pleased if through 














PRESET Eee 2s 





JAMIESON CENTRAL ASSEMBLY HALL: Main Building, of Concrete 
Blocks on Stone Foundation 


I RO ait cic 


Like similar educational enterprises | our suggestion thousands of dollars 
in other sections of the South, the were contributed to this school; for 
beginning of Mr. Ovletrea’s work was, we are convinced that ignorance is 
humble, and at times discouraging. the chief stumbling block of the 
The little rough log cabin, the hand. | Negro in the South. In his upward 
ful of lowly pupils, the sad want of path, in his forward struggle, he finds 
money to carry on the work, the ab- himself handicapped by ignorance at 
solute need of self-sacrifice—all of every step. We would urge that the f 
these marked the starting point of door of educational opportunity be ) 
what is destined to become one of | thrown wide open to every Negro boy | 
the most helpful and useful agencies and girl in the South, and that this f 
for elevating the masses in eastern! door be kept open, not for three, six 
Tennessee. In this part of the state | or eight months in the year, but for | 
are to be found thousands of Negroes | nine and ten months out of every 
who are still illiterate and who live! twelve. Surely the entire country 
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should see that ignorance on the part 
of so large a mass of the natijon’s pop- 
ulation is a serious danger to the per 
petuity and growth of the country! 
The pathetic cry of the lowly masses 
coming out from the gloom of the 
southland is for education. tduca- 
tion! education! education!—on every 


a brochure in which he tells the story 
of his success and his needs. His lan- 
guage is simple and direct. His appeal 
is to the southern people about him. 
But we hope that our friends of the 
North will heed this appeal and help 
this young man to carry on a great 
work. Following is his story: 


























ae’ 
My 
Sy 
3 
rr 
The Beginning—Log Cabin, First School Building for Colored People 
we in Harriman. 


hand the voice of the wailing Negro 
assails our ear—and the cry is for 
knowledge! As we look about us 
while travelling in the South, es 
pecially when we touch the black belt, 
we behold ignorant men and women, 
ignorant boys and girls on every hand. 


It has been in my mind for some 
time to make a direct appeal to the 
southern white people among whom 1 
am working, in order that our friends 
in the North may know that the work 


is being encouraged and supported by 

















DOMESTIC SCIE 


and these constitute a standing peri! 
to the body politic. Beside this ques- 
tion of education all others fade into 
insignificance—this is the one vital 
problem of the Negro race 
Principal Ovletrea has just issued 


NCE BUILDING. 


the people by whom the school is sur- 
rounded. 

Coming to Harriman eight years 
ago, with nothing more than my trunk, 
and a determination to establish in 
this section a work along the lines of 
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Tuskegee, my Alma Mater, I was met 
by every discouraging and seeming]: 
unsurmountable obstacles. With noth- 
ing to serve as a nucleus, or aid in 
getting a foothold, I took up the work 
in the public school, and remained 
with the board two years as principal 
of that school. 

During this time I became more fully 
convinced of the absolute need of the 
correlaticn of the industrial along 
with the literary work. Leaving the 
public school work I succeeded in or- 
ganizing what was then known as the 
Harriman Industrial School and began 
the work, without one penny of cash 
After going over the plans and scope 
of the work I hoped to do with some 
of the leading citizens of this little 
city, I succeeded in getting the sym- 
pathy of one or two who saw no harm 





come to her home in order that she 
might go over further with me the 
plans of the work. As a result, she 
made the first donation of twenty-five 
dollars, and suggested that I use same 
as railroad fare in trying to put my 
plans before northern philanthropists. 
During the few months immediately 
following the receipt of this donation, 
the time was spent in seeking a suit- 
able place to buy as the home of the 
institution. The present site was se- 
lected and a bargain made for the 
price of $1000, $500 of which was due 
when possession was given and the 
balance payable in one, two, three, four 
and five years respectively, with legal 
rate of interest from date. Taking this 
twenty-five dollars I began a _ trip 
North with the hope of raising $500. 
This entire sum was raised within six 


A wre 


aia sel 














BIG HOUSE: Formerly the Residence 
Dormitory—First 


in the attempt, but doubted the possi- 
bility of making it a success without 
a large endowment fund. Rev. Dr. 
W. A. Seville, pastor of the First M 
E. church, decided to allow me the 
privilege of addressing his congrega- 
tion along the line of work of the 
proposed institution. At this meet- 
ing two or three hundred of the peo- 
ple in Harriman were present; several 
subscriptions were made of useful ar 
ticles, such as_ stoves, dishes, old 
pieces of furniture, fixtures, etc. Ther: 
being no money in sight and no place 
to get any, I decided to appeal to the 
country at large. At this first meet- 
ing Mrs. P. P. Taylor, who was then 


a resident of Harriman, invited me to 


of a Wealthy Slave Holder, Now Boys’ 
Main Building 


months and possession given and all 


notes taken up. The school owns 
twenty acres of land within the city 
limits and six buildings of various 
sizes, and has an enrollment of 119 
pupils with a faculty of seven teachers 
and employes, who are trying to carry 
out the ideas that seemed visionary at 
our first meeting seven years ago. 
The annual expense of the school 
is about thirty-six hundred dollars. 
None of this money comes from a per- 
manent source nor has much been do- 
nated by the people to whom I am 
making this appeal. The southern 
white people, when it comes to busi- 
ness have always shown themselves 
our friends and responded to appeals 
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from worthy causes. I have inten- 
tionally deferred appealing to my 
neighbors for the reason I meant to 


make a success of this work. We haves 


at present in course of erection a very 
substantial school building on our 
campus, which, when finished, is | 
be one of the best school buildings in 
this section of the state. The funds 
for this, as well as all others, have 
come from distant friends. I feel a 
little chagrined because we have noth- 
ing as a tribute to the friendliness 
and good-will of the people by whom 
we are surrounded. I am sure the 
southern white men will agree with 
me in the following assertions: Firs', 
that the Negro is here to stay and 


that you desire him to; and his stayin« 


o | 


| way, our plans would have been 
thwarted and the work greatly handi- 
capped, if not completely stopped. J 
make this appeal with all seriousness; 
I make this appeal to the white citi- 
zens of Tenesssee in particular, and 
the whole South in general, for $10, 
000 to assist this institution in getting 
upon a basis that it will not be depen- 


dent entirely upon northern philan- 
thropy. 
If this institution is to accomplish 


any good the South is to reap the ben- 
efits. The Negroes form a part of the 
citizenship of the South and their edu- 
cation, long neglected, is to be assist- 
ed by the entire country. I appeal to 
the people of the South; and it is 
they who understand conditions as 
they really exist; it is they who in the 








BLACKSMITH if 


DEPARTMENT 


is a help or hindrance in 
he is educated industrially or 
in ignorance. Second, the southern 
white man and the Negro are c 
ordinately dependent upon the 
other; the Negro has been identified 
with every movement that has 
ed aided in making the South what 
it today. Third, the southern 
white man and the Negro understand 
each other to an extent that no other 
people can imagine. Cases can be 
cited wherein honest and industrious 
Negroes would be crushed to the earth 


proportion 
as left 
0 


one 


result- 
or 


Ss 


and kept there by his people if the 
white man did not come to his assis- 
tance. There have been times in the 


history of this institution when if the 
masses of our people had their own 


H. 


Foster and Wm. R. Martin in Charge. 


final analysis are happy in the thought 


that there is a better regime not far 
distant This’ institution, fostered 
and encouraged by general philan- 


thropy, is seeking to meet the demand 
of the present day. The masses of the 
Negroes as well as_ the white 
people, must earn their living by pur- 
suing what is known as the common 
occupations, and in proportion 
brains are put into the vocations, are 
they enabled to keep pace with the 
growing demand for intelligent labor- 
ers. 

As a laborer submitting to inhuman 
treatment, the Negro has no equal; 
laughing under severe hardships, sing- 
ing under heavy burdens, the Negro 
has taught the world a Take 


as 


lesson. 
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this same stamina, physical strength, | 
endurance, perseverance and couple it 
with mental development, acute rea- 
soning, practical economy and a labor- 
ing force will at once arise in the 
South that will startle the world. I 
appeal to the southern whites on the 
ground that “one kindness 
another,” and that “charity begins at 
home.” 

I appeal 


deserves 


to the southern whites 


on the ground of self-preservation. The 
elevation of the South means 
servation 
preservation depends very 
the help 
that 


the pre- 
of the white man; and this 
greatly up 
that the Negro contrib 
direction. 


on 


utes in 


means we are capable, with the pres- 
ent corps of teachers, of accomplish- 
ing greater Though we are 
lacking at times in finance, there has 
never been a time in the history of 
the school that we were lacking in de- 
termination and ambition. If there 
is a race question, it is not to be set- 
tled in the North, East or West 
There is no system of education thot 


results. 





LAUNDERING 


dollars contributed 
the pockets of southern 


educating southern 


Ten thousand 
from 
toward 


whites 
Negros s 


woud prove a good investment. I ap- 
peal to you further on the higher 
ground, that forty years from today 
will find your children actively en- 
gaged in the problems of those days; 
forty years from today will find the 
Negroes and the whites still living 
side by side in the South; what the 


problems of that day will be depends 
very largely upon what is done today 
Will you sow tares and reap tares 
“Whatsoever a man soweth that he 
shall also reap,” applies with equal 
force to the nation, city, or state to- 
day as in other days. The five 
years of my work prove that the insti- 
tution is beyond the stage of an ex- 
periment. With the proper amount cf 


° 


last 


DEPARTMENT 


| taught are being carried out 


will permanently reach or help ail- 
ments down here. The white people 
around me, my immediate neighbors. 
have from time to time given me let- 
ters of endorlsement, words of en- 
couragement and sympathy. These 
things are good in their places, but 
Paralee J. Brice in Charge. 
we cannot pay teachers’ salaries, buy 
mules for our farms, tools for the 
shops and make the necessary im 
provements with them; therefore this 


appeal is made for the sum stated. 


A building on our campus in honor 
of some southern family or some in- 
dividual, a plot of land as a tribute, 


would be a very appropriate donation. 
tangible the work 
accomplished here were made manifest 
during Commencements of 1905 and 
1906, in our sending out eight young 
people who have finished the indus- 
trial work in particular lines, two of 


Some results of 


O1 


whom have completed the literary 
course. 

The influence of the institution is 
growing yearly in that the _ ideas 


through 
those who do not finish the course as 
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well as those that do, into homes|present educational facilities. Ten 
that need such help. In making this |thousand dollars is a small sum 
special appeal to southern  philan- | when the work to be  accom- 
thropy, we are beginning at home, in| pislhed is thought of. The sum 


that we are asking the public school 
authorities, county court and _ state 
legislature to assist us. There should 


be in attendance at an institution of 
this character at least 500 of the 
young men who are growing into 
worthless manhood around the slums 


and dives of such cities as Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, Memphis and Nashville, 
whose ultimate salvation, if such is to 


be their fortune, is to be brought 
about through modern ideas and the 





is to be used in the following direc- 
tions: Boys’ trades building and equip- 
ments, $3,000; girls’ trades building 
and equipments, $2,000; girls’ dor- 
mitory $2,500; improvements of plant 
and farm tools, cattle, ete., $2,500. 
In response to this appeal contribu 
tions may be sent to the Principal 
direct, or to Mr. W. C. Shaw, treasurer, 
who is president of the First National 


Bank of Harriman, Tenn. 


SENATOR GUY 





W. COX, OF 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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SENATOR DANIEL W. LANE OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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GOVERNOR CURTIS GUILD, JR.. OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Benjamin Bauneker 


fr. W. TURNER 


The favorable conditions offered by 
the early American colonies led a vast 


number of people of the Old World to 
seek fortunes and adventures in the 
new. They who ventured to come 


over were not confined to any particu- 
lar class; rich and poor, men and wo 
men, were equally desirous, and were 


as energetic and active in their ef 
forts to reach what they considered 
the benighted land. And those wh 
were not provided with means to pay 
their passage over, often sold their 
services for a number of years to an 
one who would secure passage fo1 
them, and would promise to treat 
them kindly during their period of 
servitude 

In the early part of the 18th cen 
tury, among the number of immi- 

ints who came Over on a certain 
voyage from England was a woman 
This woman happened to be one of 


those unfortunates who were compell 
ed to sell their very selves in servi- 
tude for a somewhat long period ot 
time to pay for their passage across 
the ocean However, Molly Welch 
for such was her name, did not b 

come discouraged at the long task 
Which lav before her: she did not but 
den her life further by counting th 
days and the weeks and the months 
and the years that she would have to 
toil and struggle before gaining he: 


freedom 

Her condition 
was little better than that 
African the hope which 
lay however, and toward 
the of which was 
stanthy ing. was that her time of 
definite limit, afte: 
the undeniable privi 


1e1 as she 


servan: 
of th 


as a leased 
ver}: 
slaves; 
her, 
realization 


one 
before 
she con 
wor) 
had a 
had 


servitude 
which she 


to 


lege steer saw 
fit 
Th 


lowed 


eourse 


knew of, nor was al- 
conditions; neither 
was there a limit set to his period of 
servitude; even if some philanthropic 
should wish liberate 
slave had verv 


\frican 


any such 


slave-holder to 


his slaves, the to be 


careful, and suffer many incon 
veniences to save himself the risk 
of being stolen or kidnaped and un- 
justly sold into servitude in some dis- 
tant place. 

Molly Welch finally secured her 
freedom and had by her thrift and 
industry laid aside a small pittance 
the use of which made her name 
important in the annals of the Negro 


so 


race. She bought a small tract of 
land and set about to cultivate it, but 
finding the labor too burdensome for 


two Negro 


herself alone, she bought 





WwW. 
Maryland. 


PROF. T. TURNER, 


Baltimore, 


slaves from a slave ship, which was 
then anchored in the Chesapeake 
Bay near the mouth of the Patapsco 
river. 

These slaves were men of the fin- 
est and best type. They possessed 


about all of the good qualities that the 


native African could boast of, with 
few apparently of his faults. The 
owner saw in them something mo 

than a mere desire to conform to her 
word; something more than a mere 


desire to do what they were ordered 


to do: she noticed that there was an 
insatiable longing to please her by 


doing what was right, by following out 
plan, however in or- 
secure the And 


every laborious 


der to best results 
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here, as elsewhere a community of 
interests welds together individuals 
whom the world stubbornly tries to 


prove devoid of any affinity whatever 

Her 
stronger 
til she was 
She soon 
these slaves 
neker. 

To get a full appreciation of such a 
marriage at that time, it neces- 
sary for us only to take a glance at the 
and the pro- 
branded 


her slaves grew 
years rolled un 
to liberate them 
married one of 
name was Ban 


attachment to 
the 
induced 
afterward 
whose 


as by, 


is 


legislative enactments 
hibitory statutes that 
mixed marriages as a disgrace to the 
If inter-marriages 


such 


Anglo-Saxon race. 


of such a nature are looked upon in 
this advanced age as a reproach to 
the much boasted superior race, how 


great must have been the opprobrium 
that like mighty and destructivé 
avalanche down upon the head 
of this true, sincere, and _ upright 
woman. 

I cite this 
steadfast and unwavering 
of the woman who was 
ent of the subject of our sketch. 


a 
bore 


you the 
character 
the par- 


only to show 


born to 
husband 


four children 
and her 


There 
Molly Banneker 
The oldest, whose name Mary, 
the only one of whom havé 
record. Mary married a native 
whose name was Robert; he 
surname and was, 
known Robert 


were 


was 
is we 
any 
African, 
took his 
after marriage, 
Banneker. 


wife's 


as 


born 
Banneker their 
only child, Benjamin. This child 
was a great favorite with his grand- 
mother and it was she who taught him 
to read and write, and encouraged 
him to study the Scriptures. He was 
a nearby school where few 
and two three 
were taught by the same in- 


autumn of 1731, was 


and Mary 


In the 


to. Robert 


a 


colored 


sent to 
whites 
children 
structor. 
described being very attentive 
his studies. It was said of him 
one who knew him that while the rest 


or 


as to 


hy 


branch 


of natural philosophy, it was 
not with dispersed attention that he 
watched the days come and go and 
|the darkness chase away the light 
| and invite all mankind to rest; it was 
not with dispersed attention that he 
watched the rise and wane of the 
seasons, the return and death of the 
flowers, or the industry of the bees 
and other insects. No change that 
his eyes beheld escaped his closest 
scrutiny, and no occurrenc took 
place which he did not make a bold 
effort to sift down to its first cause 
and give an adequate explanation 
thereof. 

As the school season was very short 
he would employ himself during the 
winter months in extending his 
| knowledge of arithmetic which was 
only touched upon in the school; he 
is said to have become unusually 
proficient in this branch, and was 
looked upon as something of a 
prodigy in this community, because 
of the ease and alertness with which 


| he 


As a boy in school, he was | 


of the boys were seeking amusement, 


Benjamin was diving in his books. 

He that 
keen and observant eye for detecting 
the relations among things; though 
devoid of formal training in 


was a boy possessed a 


any ! country, 


mathematical problems. 
But he was no prodigy. He was only 
power of a logical and 


solved 


exercising the 


hungry mind. 

His transition from boyhood into 
manhood shows no break in his char- 
acter, no change in his desire to im- 
prove, and no decrease in his filial 
affection. His father, Robert Ban- 
neker, died in 1759. His grandmoth- 
er had died sometime before _ this, 
leaving of that family, so far as we 


can glean from the record, only Ben- 
and his mother. He con- 
tinued to -live-with his mother after 
he grew into manhood and devoted 
himself earnestly and laboriously to 
the cultivation of their farm, which 
secured them all the joys and com- 
forts of life that were desired during 
that day. As a man he is described 
by an acquaintance as being of biack 
complexion, medium stature, of un- 
commonly soft and gentlemanly man- 
ners, and of peasing colloquia: powers. 

About 1750, Ellicott & Co. began 
to erect a grist-milling plant not far 
from Banneker’s home. He watc.aed 
the construction of this mill, and the 
harmonious working of the machinery 
no small bit of interest. The 
a novelty to that part of the 
to have opened his 


jamin 


with 
plant, 
seemed 
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eyes more than any previous expe-|tation extended far beyond the 
rience to the possibilities which lie| bounds of his community and not 
within the immediate grasp of man one who visited there wished to 
if he will only apply himself earn-| leave without having learned some- 
estly enough to attain them. He} thing of his brilliant conversation 
was naturally meditative, and _ this and his unpretentious bearing. 
natural characteristic is now supple- The joy and comfort of his ap- 
mented with a stronger force; he re- proaching old age were for a time in- 
turns to his home and applies himself | terrupted by the death of his aged 
to the task of accomplishing some-|mother under whose fond eyes 
thing, which thing is definitely and| and tender care he had shed the 
clearly and systematically planned in| spring blossom of youth for the au- 
his mind The result was a clock, 8 tumn of manhood, and then passed 
wooden clock, something that had to the winter of old age. She was 
never been seen in the community a very active woman, of bright mn- 
before, the’ harmonious working of latto complexion and slender person 
whose parts excited no less wonder! with an abundant suit of straight 
than the imported machinery of the black hair. After her death, Ban- 
Ellicott mills. neker, who was never married, occu- 
Janneker had never seen a_ clock pied his cottage alone for the rest of 
so far as is known; he had, however, his days. 
seen a watch, but it is doubtful if he He was apparently now, beyond 
ever had the opportunity to study | the period of active physical labor 
it, and the yrinciples of its makeup. and he further wanted to give him- 
If we might be allowed an inference self wholly to the pursuit of mental 
here, we should have no difficulty in activity; so he entered into a com- 
coming to the conclusion that he had) pact to transfer his property to Elli 
never examined the works of one cott & Co., who had been his lif 
since he was filled with enthusiasm long friends, on conditions that they 
over his clock only after making a pay him a fixed annuity, and become 
careful investigation of those mills | sole owners after his death. This 
around him Thus for the originali-| plan put him on a footing to liv 
ty of the invention he owes apology comfortably, as he intended, and 
to none without hard labor; he thus”) gave 
“How can the genius of invention” | himself up unhampered to the pur- 
asks the French humanitarian Gregoire suit of science. 
“spring from the bosom of disgrace His all absorbing interest was now 
and misery, where there is no recom- directed to the heavens. He had 
pense in view, no hope of relief?” It had no instruction in the study of 
is certainly a compliment to the tal- astronomy, and all of his knowledge 
ents of an individual or a race that so far as books were concerned 
can employ a mind which has limits’ was gained from reading Ferguson 
set to it on all sides for the accom- and Leadbetter, the leading astrono- 
plishment of some worthy and credi-| mers of that day, which books were 
table object. The dominant attri- loaned him by Mr. Robert Ellicott 
bute of the mind is freedom of ac- The most valuable part of his astro- 
tion, just as the dominant attribute | nomical work, however, came from 
of matter is gravitation. Take away | direct observation. He was known 
from the one its freedom and you to have spent night after night 
have an unreasoning brute; take | watching the procession of the heav- 
away from the other its force of enly bodies; his little cabin became 
gravitation and you have boundless a veritable observatory for studying 
chaos. Banneker was not free in the truths of nature. He was accus- 
the true sense of the word, yet the tomed to sleep during the day, 
light of publicity as shed upon the | wherefore, some, envious both of his 
world at that time shows us thej|talents and his opportunity, — re. 
shadowy form of one of the world’s) proached him as being lazy and indo- 
brightest geniuses, one of humani- | lent; but the herald of his reputa- 
ty’s stoutest champions. His repu- ition had gone out and was sufficient 
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to ward off the weapons of envy 
ignorance and prejudice that 
thickly and fast upon him. 

In the year 1792, he published the 
first of his memorable almanacs. This 
publication gave not only an accu 
rate account of the rising and setting 
of the sun, moon, and other planets 
the moon's phases and the different 
eclipses, the length of the days and 
the position of our earth from season 
the and ebb of the 


fell 


to season; rise 


tides, and the explanation of various 
phenomena such as corona around 
the sun and moon; but he also took 
upon himself the task of correctings 
the errors of Ferguson and Leadbet- 
ter, whose books he had followed 
as authorities. He wrote Mr. Roberi 


Ellicott concerning the miscalcula 
tions of these authors, taking occa 
sion to say at the same time that he 
could not see how it were possible 
for such eminent men to make such 
misleading blunders. This almanac 
was printed by a Philadelphia firm 
and was received throughout’ the 
country, especially throughout Mary- 
land with much favor and apprecia- 
tion. The margins of it were 
abundant with wise sayings along e 
same line as those which mak« 
Franklin’s name so familiar to us 
all. Banneker never saw Franklin 
or his almanac, yet strange to say 
the trend of their minds was along 
the same course. 

If there is any one thing that 
makes his life significant, any one 
thing that places him on record as 
a true and earnest worker for the 
betterment of his race, any one thing 
that gives him a place of equal im 
portance beside Garrison and Doug- 
lass, it is that letter which he sent 
to Thomas Jefferson along with a 


of his almanac. While the pri 
of his letter was simply 


copy 
mary obiect 


to explain his gift to the humanity 
loving Jefferson, yet this fact was 
almost lost sight of, and he entered 
into a plea for the liberation of his 
race He argued,—and it is not un 
likely that the consciousness of his 
own attainments gave him courage, 


that slavery was a curse, and he im 
plored Mr. Jefferson in no unmistake 
able terms to use his powerful in 


fluence to break the shackles of his 


and 


outraged race. This letter was writ- 
ten during the last decade of the 
18th century, and you can appreciate 


the unique and uncomfortable position 


of the author of it only by studying 
the relation of a free man to the 
community at that time; every free 
man was held in constant surveil- 
lance, and no line that he wrote or 
no word that he uttered which had 
any reference whatever to the de- 


graded condition of his fellows would 


be received otherwise than _ insur- 
rectory and impudent, the penalty 
for which was either conversion to 
servitude, or whipping or _ banish- 
ment Thus, under the circumstanc- 
es, it is readily seen that only a mar- 
tyr’s courage could guide the pen or 
part the lips of a Negro, whether 
free or slave, if he attempted to 
speak for his fellow men Mr. Jef- 
ferson made a happy and encourag- 
ing reply to the letter, saying among 
other things, that he had taken the 
liberty to send the almanac to the 


French Academy of Sciences at Paris, 


because he considered it a document 
to which the whole colored race had 
a right for their justification against 
the doubts which had been enter- 
tained of them. 

He was never away from home but 
once, so far as we can learn, and then 
he was invited by the Federal com- 


missioners to accompany them in 


surveying the District of Columbia. 
The highest praise of his modest anid 
manly bearing and wise assistance 
attends him from this commission. 
He returned home and continued his 
accustomed studies. 

I think that if Seneca or Marcus 
Aurelius or Epictetus can be classed 


as stoiecs because possessed a 


the 


they 


certain mental equilibrium in 


presence .of great and _ heartrending 
dangers, certainly this man cannot 
be classed otherwise, whose remark- 


ably mild and philosophic disposition: 
tenor of mind was seldom 
by the 
jealousies and inequalities of temper- 
ament of the people with whom he 
came in contact. 

In the autumn of 
one of his 
friend to whom 
ill. They 


whose even 


or never’ disturbed petty 


tak- 
he 


1804, while 
accustomed walks, 
he complained 
returned to his 


ing 
met a 
of feeling 
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little cottage where in a very short) On record now, thy name’s enroHed 
time he was called from the busy | And future ages will be told— 
scenes of this life to the silence of | There lived Benjamin Banneker, 
the grave. He was buried two days | An African astronomer! 

afterward and while the last cere-| Thou needs to have especial care, 
monies were being performed at his | Thy conduct with thy talent square, 
grave. his cottage, in some way or! That no contaminating vice, 

other took fire and burned so rapid- | Obscure thy lustre in our eyes.” 

ly that nothing could be saved. Thus 1 ea 

ended the life of a genius whose 


possibilities can only be approximat- 
of arrested development; 
whose biography can found only 
in the scattered records that one may 
chance upon. It seems to me to be an 
insult to scientific inquiry that none 
of his American contemporaries were 
manly enough to become. the 
graphers of this sable genius. 
in concluding these observations, 
I find nothing more fitting than to 
quote that touching poem which 
written him by Miss Susanna 
having visited him in 
home, so impressed that 
thoughts took the form of rhyme: 
“Transmitted on the wings of fame,” 
It begins. 
“Thine eclat sounding with thy name, 
Well pleased [I heard ere ‘twas my lot 
To see thee in thy humble cot, 


ed because 


be 


bio 


was 
Ma 
his 
her 


to 
son, who, 


was 


That genius smiled upon thy birth, 

And application called it forth; 

That times and tides thou could pre 
sage 

And traverse the celestial stage 

Where shining globes their circles 
run 

In swift rotation around the sun. 

Could’st tell how planets, in their 
way, 

From order ne’er were known to 
stray; 

Sun, moon, and stars, when they will 
rise, 

When sink below the upper skies. 


When an eclipse shall veil the light 
And hide their splendors from 
sight. 


our 


Some men, who private walks 
sue, 
Whom fame ne'er ushered into 
May run their race and few 
To right, or left, if they should swerve. 
Their blemish would not appear 
Beyond their lives a single year 
But thou, a man exalted high, 
Conspicuous in the world’s keen eye 


pur- 


view, 


observe | 


THE BLUE PENCILS. 
Editor’s Privileges Pertaining to the 
Changing of Text Lines. 


Sometimes the question comes up of 


the extent of editorial privilege in 
changing the text of letters sent to 
newspapers for publication either un- 


der the writers’ real names or pseudo- 


nyms. Correspondents are sometimes 
roused to indignation, says the Fourth 
because their is 
that 


important 


Estate, matter 
left 


of 


cut, 


and say the matter out 


the 


was 


the most part com- 
munication. 
If 


were printed exactly as they are writ- 


most letters sent to newspapers 


ten no one would be more grieved than 


the writers. Errors of spelling, rhet- 


oric and grammar are common even 
in the productions of persons who con- 
sider themselves well educated, and of 
course these mistakes must be correct- 
ed. Reader” 
other contributors to newspapers have 
not the editor’s sense of responsibility. 

They have no hesitation in making 
statements that they would find it hard 
prove, and some of them do not 
stop at libel. A newspaper is answer- 
able for everything that appears in it, 
news, advertisements and communica- 
tions alike, and any matter that may 
lead to litigation is of course carefully 
excluded. 

The limitations of space must be 
considered. The art of compact writ- 
ing is not always found in the letters 
of persons whose suggestions and opin- 
ions may have a distinct public value. 
When the order to boil everything 
down goes out, letters to the editor 


are not exempted. 


“Constant and various 


to 
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JUST AN INDIAN CUR.-#.#.2 





BY CARTER HAMILTON 





He turned one clean half-somer- 
sault from nowhere and landed plunk 
on his back at my feet. I said, 
That's got 
Indian’s 


“Flapjacks!” how he his 


name. cur, 


the 


He was only an 
little 


most 


forlornest waif of lost 


the 


a 
beautiful dogs’ 
He 
his 
us. Without 
offered 


dinner. 


puppy, with 


I have seen. scrambled 


feet 


eyes ever 


to his and used that 


settled 


eyes 


it for further in 


him the re- 
He 


then 


troduction, we 


mains of our accepted it 


with three gulps and stood wag- 


ging his little tail, asking for 


poor 
more. 

We were camping and trailing out in 
Wind Brandt 


and | 


Mountains 
the 


we 


the River 


back of Shoshone Indian 


Reservation, and had halted for 
dinner in a small canyon in the shade 
of the 
Flapjack and tried his little acrobatic 
Whether 


encampment 


rock wall from whose summit 


stunt. he came from an 


Indian near by, which 


had or was just plain 
and fending for himself alone in 
did He 
fending one’s self 


that 


we not seen, 
lost 
the 
told 


while 


not know. 
for 
dinner, 

life 
discouraging.” 
that 


wilderness we 


us about 


he ate his an’ it 


some- 
After 


was “an awful” hard and 


“very 
told 


very 


times 


dinner he us our scraps 


the 
that our outfit, our horses and 


were best food he had ever 


eaten; 


mule, the finest he had ever. seen; 


that we ourselves were gods, wise and 


very great; that he loved the ground 


we trod on, and only asked to stay 


with us forever. So he stayed. 


Jinny, the mule, returned his compli- 


ments unopened, and told him what 


| several occasions each day 


she thought of him by showing the 
under side of her off hind hoof and 
putting back her ears. But then, Jin- 

was the only aristoeratic person 


n camp, in her own opinion, and you 


may take that for what it is worth 


She 


didn’t 
Still, 


prejudice us against Flap- 


ack. Brandt and I happened 


not 


self. 


to share Jinny’s opinion of her- 


Brandt was in the habit of re- 


marking on seventeen separate and 


that “even 
fer a mule, Jinny is the low-downdest 


one I ever set eyes on.” 


At the sight of her hoof, Flapjack 
inade a ludicrous little duck with his 
head and came back to us, volubly 


explaining that, “Of course, the mule 


being yours, don’t you know? she 


must be the very finest, sweet- 
the 


simply 


tempered animal in world, don’t 


you know? and altogether above re- 


proach, don’t you know?” That won 


us completely. 
And 


for anything she did 


he never once reproached her 


even when she 


kicked him into the river. He treated 


her with distant courtesy always, 


without so much as a yap in her di- 


rection. And it wasn’t because he was 


afraid of mules, either—Brandt and I 


that imputation against his 


Let 


will deny 
valor to our dying day. a strange 


mule or horse get in among ours, and 


Flapjack was a very lion of ferocity 
until he had yapped him out of sight. 
“Think we'd better look for their 
camp?” I asked, putting the dishes 
into Jinny’s pack. 
“What, the purp’s Injuns? Not 
much!” answered Brandt. “If they 
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haven't seen us, let ’em alone. An’ 
if they have—why, we've got to wait 
proper introductions. I move we 
hike.” 

So we hiked, and Flapjack hiked 
with us. 

We kept on our trail, if such it could 
be called: a trail which probably no 


white man but ourselves had ever set 


foot upon. We were bound for a little 


lake that we knew, crammed with 


the most fnnocent fish on earth. No; 


I am not going to tell you where. 
There are some things you must find 
out for yourself, if you are game for 
did; 


know. 


it, just as we otherwise, you 


don’t deserve to 
After 


without 


some ten days we arrived, 


either adventure or misad- 


venture, at our happy fishing-ground, 


and made camp on a little precipice 


at whose feet a deep, dark pool 


lured monster and luscious rarities. 


In spite of his hard journey, little 


Flapjack had improved amazingly as 
to health, not as to manners; for from 


the first day we knew him he had the 


most perfect manners of any dog I 
ever met. If you flung him a crust, 
he so appreciated it—it was the very 


nicest crust, the daintiest morsel, one 
could have; just as everything we did 
And 


wasn’t servile about it, either. He 


was simply perfect in his eyes. 
he 
simply approved of everything we did, 
and told us so in an eloquent, dumb 
way of his 

We 
stay; 
fixed 


able, 


own. 
made for a two weeks’ 
felled 
things 
all 
And when it was done, and the friend- 
ship fire lighted, he lay down before 


it of “This 


camp 


a tree for backlog, and 


generally to be comfort- 
under 


his supervising eye. 


as one us and said, is 
home.” 

So we fished and were happy; and 
fished 


and 


we some more and were hap- 


pier; we fished more and 


more | 


and were happier and happier every 
day. Do you understand that feel- 
ing? If you have known Wyoming 


camp-fires, you do. 





REFLECTIONS OF SELF. 


There's a certain class of cynics wno 
coutinue to contend 


'hat the world’s devoid of honor and 
i'ei1e’s no such this g as frien:]. 

They are. selfish, narrow fellows, 
who’ve been out of sorts since 
birth, 


And they’re judging men, in general, 
by their own inferior worth. 


There’s a host of honest peopte whom 
the bonds of friendship hold, 

Whose inherent sterling virtues have 
a value that’s untold. 

They are ever found the truest when 
the clouds of sorrow fall 


Into realms of hope and sunshine— 
where we keep our treasures all. 
There are Tom and Dick and Harry, 


Joe and John and Al and Jim, 
And you'll find each one’s a friena in 
need if you’ve been true to nim. 


If you seek for aid among them ana 
you fail to find it there, 

It’s because, perchance, you haven't 
been exactly on the square. 

If a man is true and honest he will 
always have a friena 

Who will cleave to him, in time of 
need, unto the bitter end. 

He will find a helping hand outstretcn- 
ed whenever he may go 

To a Tom or Dick or Harry, Jim or 
John or Al or Joe. 

When a man looks in a mirror with 
expression sour and grim 

He will never see a smiling face re 


flected back to him. 
Whatsoever he puts into life will be 
returned in kind, 
And he'll judge the world by views of 


it he’s mirrored in his mind. 
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ATLANTA’S NEGRO MANIA, came from a Negro driver of a laun- 

_— _ dry wagon, whose employer said to 

From the Boston Evening Transcript ' him Saturday morning, before any- 

ee thing had happened: “Sammie, we “re 

acl : , going to clean up you Niggers  to- 

Subjoined is a letter from Atlanta a ht.” ae reg ee . on told 

. . > e £ ’ é ( i a yrewer, yno ou 
written by a resident of that city, a 


of high character and en 


favorable opportun- 


gentleman 
joying peculiarly 


ities for knowing the facts and for 
stating accurately the relations  be- 
tween the two races. While we are 
not at liberty to give his name, we 
can say that his version is entitled 
to confidence as that of a man who is 
endeavoring to set out plainly the 
conditions which led to the terrible 
tragedy that has disgraced Georgia’s 
capital. 

Now that the Atlanta massacre has 
probably spent itself, the couniry 
may be willing to listen to a calmer 


explanation of the trouble than could 


be given by people in the midst of 
the terror—the only ones who really 
know what it was. 


How did it all happen, anyway? Evi- 
dence is constantly cropping out that 


the whole affair was planned. Of 
course there were remote events that 
served as psychological preparation 
for the immediate causes of the out 
break. That preparation was, beyond 
a doubt, the shameless and widely 
seattered speeches of Clark Howell 
and Hoke Smith in their campaign 
for the governorship of Georgia, in 
which both of them said repeatedly 
that Negroes have no rights that are 
inviolable and that do not depend up 
on the pleasure of the white people 
of Georgia. That was interpreted by 
the great majority of white people 
who are of the kind that elected Hoke 
Smith governor as a sanction for anys 
lawlessnes which they may wish to 
perpetrate against the Negro and 
which they at once began to plan. 
That was the first step. 

The next thing was to prepare to 
do violence to Negroes at such a 
time and in such a way as would 
catch them unprepared; accordingly 
the white hoodlums began to buy 
guns and ammunition, while the 


pawnshops and some hardware stores 


refused to sell a few Negroes either 
guns or ammunition weeks ago. An 
other bit of evidence of this plan 


his driver on Friday afternoon to go 
home early the next evening and not 


come out on the streets again that 
night. 
The culminating cause was the 


sending out, hourly, extra editions of 
the Atlanta News and the Georgian, 
the latter of which is run by John 
Temple Graves, containing sensation- 
al and false reports under the glaring 
headlines, “A Second Assault Today;” 
“A Third Assault Today;” “A Fourth 
Assault Today;” “Another Assault 
Today,” thus working the mob 
into a frenzy, as they rushed togeth- 
er holding up the newspapers and 
pointing at the headlines. That the 
newspapers were the immediate cause 
fact admitted by the ministers 
business men in their resolutions 
Tuesday’s Consti- 


etc., 


is a 
and 
which 
tution. 
Another resolution of the Methodist 
ministers is equally significant. It is 
follows: 
“That we deprecate all sensational 
presentaions of instances of assault, 
thereby inflaming and_ incit- 
ing to violence.” 

Giving 
of the 


appeared in 


as 


passion 


emphasis to this resolution 
Methodist ministers is one 
the grand jury of Fulton 
county yesterday. It enters into even 
fuller detail: 


passed by 


“Resolved, by the grand jury of 
Fulton that the of the 
city be urged to abstain from the pub- 
lication of all sensational and inflam- 
matory news matter; to discontinue 


county, press 


the publication of ‘extras’ in reference 
to prevailing local conditions; to pub- 
lish no rumors until such rumors are 
first investigated and found to be 
true: in short, to use conservatism 
and discretion in the treatment of all 
facts relating to the conditions now 
confronting us.” 

Notice that in these words in the 


resolution, “We deprecate 
all sensational presentations of in- 
stances of assault,” admit that re- 
ports of assault were without founda- 


ministers’ 
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40 
tion; and this from an editorial in| reported was of a Negro who went 
the same paper plainly admits that into a yard for purposes unknown. A 
the press exerted its power for evil: | woman saw him and drove him away 
“The tragic climax of Saturday; with abusive language. The Negro 
night was conclusive evidence of the! went way, but returned: then the 
power of the press over public sen-| woman began to cry out that she was 
timent Its handiwork—of course not} being assaulted and a mob gathered 
intentional—could be seen by a man| with guns to run down the Negro. 
with half an eye. Such vast, such Such were the causes remote and 
terrible power should breed, it must! jmmediate that led up to the most 
breed, a sense of restraint. The neWs-| parbarous butchery of Negroes that 
papers are under bond to the com- has disgraced this country since the 
munity Sensationalism has already massacre in Wilmington, North Car- 
worked too much mischief. Let it now olina There is evidence, too, that 
sive place to conservatism, to an *D-| the mob was not after the worst Ne- 
peal for quietness, for normal condi-| goes so much as they were after the 
tions, for a restoration of peace and best. A lady on Peachtree _ street 
confidence.” confessed that to her cook. One of 
For what reason could such danger-| the finest barber shops in this coun- 
ous reports be printed hourly save | try had the plate glass front smashed 
with malice aforethought? Tuesday’s because the owner was a Negro em- 


Journal gave this pitiful case of a 


and pursued 


poor Negro being shot at 

for going to a house to ask for a 
light because he had no matches, a 
practice common in the rural south 
and even in fair-sized towns: 


Lady Is Frightened, Negro Is Chased. 


Mrs. W. J. Banister was badls 
frightened at her home near the Eliz 
abeth cotton mills early Tuesday af 


ternoon by a strange Negro, who ap 


proached the front of the house and 
asked the lady to give him some fire 
sjecoming frightened at Mrs. Banis 


ter’s screams the Negro fled and was 
shot at by another lady, who was 
present at the Banister home 

As a result of the incident several 
arrests, if is reported, have been 
made in and around East Point 
though it is not thought that the 
right Negro has been captured. There 
was excitement for a while, but the 
county police have the situation well 


expected 
that the 
Present tron 

stirred the 
advanced 


violence is 
indicate 
harm 

naturally 
the man 


ind no 

Circumstances all 
Negro meant no 
bled 
ladies’ 
toward 

And 


of assault 


in hand 


conditions 
fear 
the 


when 
porch 


vet has a single case 
preved. It is not nec- 
prove a case. If a white 
Negro on the opposite 
side the and screams, it is 
sufficient to gather a mob pursue 
and lynch the Negro. The worst case 


not even 
been 
essary to 
woman sees a 
of street 


to 


Another fine 
Negroes 


ploying Negro barbers. 
shop owned and operated by 





was demolished and the barbers 
dragged out while they were shaving 
white men In South Atlanta a Ne- 
gro grocer, who was also postmas- 
ter, was arrested for selling ammuni- 
tion to Negroes, although no law for- 
bade his doing so, or forbade white 
storekeepers from doing so. Police- 
men helped the mob not only by leav- 


ing it and going on the back streets 
to arrest Negroes, but also by refus- 
ing to use their guns or clubs when 
they could have rescued Negroes 
from the meb The mayor could 
have easily quelled the mob later Sat- 
urday evening by calling out the re- 
serves if he had only wished to do 
so. He certainly knew from the hoots 
and jeers his speech received — that 
there was likely to be more trouble. 
Not until Tuesday and after the Ne- 
groes had skown that they could and 
would shoot did the newspapers and 
hetter white people become uneasy 
and anxious to stop the riot. On Sun- 


morning, after the Saturday 
night’s trouble, only one white preach- 
to the Constitution, 
positive word for law and or- 
ler, and he Catholic bishop: 
the others excused the mob because 
of the awful crime (?). It ought to be 
known that for the last four 
the Negro ministers and _ teachers 
have often in tears besought the city 


lay 
‘rr, according 


spoke a 


Was a 


years 
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council in vain to close up certain 
dives which breed Negro criminals, 
but the city has preferred revenue to 


virtue, 


When the state militia came the 
Journal advised that all Negro homes 
be searched for firearms. 

This is the kind of treatment that 
is given the best Negroes with edu- 
cation and property, and the kind of 
death that was meted out by the chiv- 
alrous south to the “dear old black 
mammies and servants” as they hob- 
bled about in terror through the dark- 
ness. J. W. E. Bowen, Ph. D., from 
Boston university, a professor in Gam 
mon seminary, and prevented by only 
a few votes from being a bishop in 
the great Methodist church North, a 
cultivated Christian gentleman, and 
William H. Crogman, Litt. D., from 
Atlanta university, the ripest classical 
scholar among Negroes in the United 
States, and for 30 years a_ professor 
in Clark university, and now its presi- 
dent, were both, among others, ar 
rested merely for living in a section 
where Negroes had huddled in terror 
What, indeed, 
we may ask, will be the outcome of it 


for mutual protection. 


all, when the sense of fairness in the 
south seems almost dead, and_ the 
North in cold callousness is saying 
more and more, “I am not my broth 
er’s keeper’? 

Will the South always despise the 
best the Negro can produce in his 
growth upward, and will the North 
shut up its pocket tight against the 
struggling Negro colleges that are 
sending out men like these who have 
been the chief means of restraining 
the angered black host in Atlanta 
during this bloody clash? Let us not 
be deceived by the talk of Negro ex 
termination. That may be _ possible, 
but this experience has proved that 
some other people dread that fully as 
much as the Negro. Having no bal- 
lot to protect his property, and no 
prcetection from the courts that ar 
cond.acted by the mob, and no assur- 
ance that character will have him in 
an extremity like this, ought not the 
Negro to expect the white people al 
so, North and South, to say what shall 
the outcome be? 






ALL AMERICA. 


By M. V. Zimmerman. 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died; 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride; 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


I love thy inland seas, 

Thy sweet magnolia trees, 
Thy palms and pines; 

Thy canyons wild and deep, 

Thy prairies’ boundless sweep, 

Thy rocky mountains steep, 
Thy matchless mines. 


I love thy silvery strands, 

Thy Golden Gate that stands 
Afront the west; 

Thy sweet and crystal air, 

Thy sunshine everywhere; 

O, iand beyond compare, 


I love thee best. 


Then, music swell the breeze 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake; 

Let all that breathe partake; 

Let rocks their silence break, 


The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 


Great God, our King. 
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THE STRUGGLE. 


Imprisoned soul, break thou thy gall 


ng chains, 


By one supernal effort swiftly made, 


Ere yon full moon into a crescent 
wanes, 
Yea, ere yon star shall with the 


morning fade. 


Too late may be the cry that cries 
tomorrow, 
For time and tide despise man’s 
weak delays, 
And deeper depths shall be his depths 
of sorrow, 
Who too supinely with time’s pas- 


sion plays 


Man’s power is made by deft deter- 
mination, 
And weakness, is the wail of in 
jured ease, 
Fleet are the feet, or wings of deso- 
lation, 


With talons tough, its human prey 


Wait not for aid, nor rest, howeve1 
weary, 
Arise and fling thy mantle from thy 
form, 
Gloom shall depart and cheer shall 
make thee cheery, 
Brave thou the blast of the all- 
frowning storm. 
With work begun, wait thou for com- 
fort never, 


Or till thy toil is done, toil on forever 


PERRY MARSHALL 


MAY BE. 


It may be, friend, that I may never 
tread 
The sacred aisles of love's all-hal- 
lowed fame, 
The solemn solitudes where vows are 
said, 
Where of inconstancy the stars 


complain. 


Beneath the maple and the pleasant 
pine, 
The tearful willow and the hem- 
locks sad, 
Or view the grace of the embracing 
vine, 
Whose clinging makes the storm- 


worn oOak’s heart glad 


Ne’er see the glaciers on the moun- 
tain tops, 
Touched by the sun's too slowly 
slanting rays, 
Nor the sweet vale where shining 
water drops 
In silvery sheen while o’er the rock 


it plays. 


Nor ever view the landscape’s happs 
smile, 
Where wimpling waters” sparkle 
with delight, 
Toward which the hand of hope was 
held erstwhile, 
But which yet lies beyond my ut 
most sight. 
May be I ne’er shall find those sweet- 
est echoes of the mind, 
Nor ever know how roll those mighty 


waters of the soul 
PERRY MARSHALL. 
New Salem, Mass., 


Franklin Co 
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Guillermo Doblache’s Picarillo 
Sherry and Manzanilla Pasada | 
are unblended very pale, very | 
delicate, very dry wines, grown 
and reared within a few miles of 
Puerto-de-Santa-Maria (Port St. 
Mary’s, according to the person | 
who thinks that no foreigner 
knows how to spell his own name) 


J. H. BARKLEY 
Real Estate, Insurance 


Coal and Wood at Wharf Prices 
Furniture, Piano Moving & Expressing 


697 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON 
Telephone 1543-3 Roxbuay 





on the Bay of Cadiz ; and bottled 
there, and shipped from the Bay 
by him, to Boston and New York 
where they can be had of all in- 
telligent dealers in ‘* the cup 


, 


which cheers ”—but does ‘‘ine- 


briate” if you take too much of it ! 





THE INDEPENDENT 
A newsy eight-page journal. Pub- 
lished every Saturday; 416 pages a 
year; not a dull line from January to 
December. Published 52 times a year. | 
The Queen of Afro-American weeklies 
in the South. Among the great work 
lies with large circulations The Inde- 
pendent is conspicuously and deser- 
vedly prominent, and during the 
coming year it will still more firmly 
establish itself in the hearts of the 
people that have read its newsy col- 
umns the past five years. All patriotic 
Afro-Americans should read this fear- 
less defender of the people’s interests. 
It stands for the moral, religious, | 
intellectual. industrial, financial, pol- 
tical, social, economical, uplifting and 
advancement of the race; an adver- | 
tisement in its columns will pay. | 
Agents wanted at every postoflice. | 
Apply at once. This paper reaches 
the rich and poor. Subscribe to-day. | 
Addres W. O. P. SHERMAN, Editor 
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34th & Reynolds Sts., Savannah, Ga. Gna 3:0:399939933339993322 
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TRY TO GET A FRIEND TO 
SUBSCRIBE ALEXANDER’S 
MAGAZINE AT ONCE. 
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THE —1. 
DETROIT 
INFORMER 


FRANCIS H. WARREN, Publisher. 





Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Humen Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic ond Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 
Africa and the West Indies. 

Is essentially a Single Tax 
Organ, and advises the founding 
in Africa or el-ewhere, an inde- 
pendent state with a single tax 
constitution. 


Subscrigiion Roles, | year $1.50: 
6 montis $1.00; 3 momhs 406. 


ADDRESS, 


= THE DETROIT INFORMER : 


DETROIT, MION. 
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COMMENTS ON ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE 





The Tuskegee anniversary number 
of Alexander’s Magazine was most 
favorably mentioned by over 100 
newspapers throughout the United 
States, and a great number of letters 
to the editor indicate that the maga- 
zine was a decided achievement in 


Negro journalism. 


The Springfield Republican: “Pes- 
simists as to the Negro race in this 
country might be cheered and edified 
by perusing the last number of Alex- 
ander’s Magazine, a Boston monthly, 
devoted to the interests of the color- 
ed race. It is admirable in the inter- 
est and variety of its contents, and 
especially in the pervading’ tone, 
which is earnest and sane, strikingly 
free from bitterness, and cheerful and 
hopeful throughout. This number is 
especially devoted to the recent anni 


versary at Tuskegee, and what we | 
and manual institution the South has 


know as the Tuskegee spirit is every- 
where present. But there is a  sig- 
nificance in the number and_ wide- 
spread distribution of the men who 
are described and characterized as 
leaders. There is a cordial appreci- 
ation of the address at Tuskegee of 
Bishop Galloway of Mississippi, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church South, 
a white man, who spoke with entire 
frankmess and courage of the politi- 
cal as well as industrial rights of 
the Negro, and in protest against men 
of the Dixon and Vardaman type as 


mischievous demagogs. The bishop. 


is an instance of the better spirit 
that is rising against the prevailing 
tide of intolerance among the south- 
ern whites. This magazine, which is 
published at a dollar a year, well de 


serves support among the _ colored 
people and their friends, and is 
adapted to do much good.” 


Mr. G. S. Dickerman, general field 
agent of the Southern Education 
Board, says: 

“IT am glad to see the evidences in 
your magazine of just those high 
standards that are so much needed 
in a field where feeling is in such dan- 
ger of obscuring clearness of vision.” 


Mr. Sylvester Russell, in the Indian- 
apolis Freeman: “If the story cannot 
be told by rambling Sam or the little 
white public school street urchin, one 
has only to furnish either of them 
with the May issue of Alexander’s 
Magazine to see the most beautiful 
illustration in existence, and to read 
and be convinced as never before of 
the work of the choicest intellectual 


ever produced. In perusing Alexan- 
der’s Magazine, the most complete of- 
fering I have ever seen in Negrc 
literature. For what our eyes have 
seen Mr. Alexander must now here 
be given unstinted praise for what 
he has presented to us in his beauti 
ful magazine.” 


Dr. Booker T. Washington: “It is 
a very fine and creditable piece of 
work, not only in its physical appear- 
ance, but in its literary quality. This 
institution is most grateful to you for 
all that you have done and_ said. 
There have been few publications of 
the kind, if any, among our people 
that have surpassed this issue of your 
magazine.” 


aoe! 
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The Public (Chicago) said in a re- 
cent issue: 

The May issue of Alexander’s Maga- 
zine (714 Shawmut avenue, Boston) 
is largely devoted to the celebration 
on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of April of 
the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of Tuskegee. Remarkable as is the 
record of Tuskegee, striking as is the 
bird’s-eye view of the orderly little 
city embowered with trees, which is 
just the Institute and nothing more, 
still more impressive are the group 
pictures of Negro men and women to 
be found in these pages—impressive 
because they exhibit so strongly the 
highest human traits. We find in 
them so much self-control, strength, 
kindliness, poise and pur- 
pose that it seems natural to ask if 
in the wretched and wicked race 
struggle which our own race has cre- 
ated and perpetuated, the Negro has 
not been developing some of the vir- 
tues which we have been sacrificing 
*‘o our arrogance. 


sincerity, 





The Hon. Archibald H. Grimke, in a 
personal letter to the editor, dated 
at Washington, D. C., says: 

“By the way, I think that your Tus- 
kegee Number is the best thing you 
have done in magazine work. Indeed, 
I think it is the best thing that any 
colored magazine, on the whole, has 
yet done. And that is saying a good 
deal, but it 
you deserve.”’ 


does not say more than 


Mr. R. W. Thompson: “Other peri- 
odicals which have also faithfully por- 
trayed the incidents connected with 
Tuskegee’s Silver Jubilee, and which 
deserve special the 
beauty, reportorial accuracy and lit- 
erary excellence of the editions given 
Magazine, Bos- 


mention for 


sut, are Alexander’s 





ton, and the Colored American Maga- 
New edited respectively 
by the brilliant Alexander 
and Roscoe Conkling Simmons.” 


zine, York, 


Charles 





Mr. Philip A. Payton, Jr.: “It is 
gotten up and very attractive 
I enjoy reading it very 


well 
magazine. 
much.” 

Friends’ Intelligencer: ‘“Alexander’s 
Magazine, we remind our readers, is 
the best periodical edited and pub- 
lished by a colored man for the up- 
lift of our colored brothers that has 
come to our notice.” 





E. C. Brown, real estate dealer at 
Newport News, Va.; “Alexander’s 
Magazine is really the most up-to- 


date of any of our publications on the 
market today.” 


W. Sidney Pittman, architect; “I 
heard many comments on the 
Tuskegee of 
Alexander’s magazine and personally, 


that deserve great 


have 
anniversary number 
I must say 
credit.” 


you 


Talladega 
“Alexan- 


Dr. Benjamin M. Nyce, 
College (Talladega, Ala.); 
der’s Magazine is doing a good work 
and ought to be encouraged.” 





R. L. Stokes, of the New York Age: 
“Alexander’s Magazine is the best 
magazine the race ever published.” 

Hon. T. Thomas Fortune, editor of 
the New York Age: “The Tuskegee 
Number of Alexander’s Magazine is 
a very creditable number indeed.” 


Mr. Emmett J. Scott, executive sec- 
retary to Dr. Booker T. Washington: 
“It is a magnificent production.” 
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" RECENTLY ADDED, 25 ,000 NEW WORDS & PHRASES 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations, 
IT 1S A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF eae INFORMATION 

Editor in Chief, W. T. HARRIS, PH.D.,LL.D., U.S. fEd’n 
GRAND PRIZE, Worto’s Fair, Sr. — 











FREE, “Dictionary Wrinkle n 
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W. S. SPARROW, CGustom Tailor 


* All work done in First Class Style. Tuxedos 
and Full Dress Suits to Let for Balls and Parties 
131 W. Canton St., Boston, (Three doors from Tremont St.) 
Branch Store, 774 Shawmut Avenue, Roxbury, between Ruggles 
and Vernon Streets. Telephone 1282-1 ‘Tremont 





NOTICE. ET A FRIEND TO SUB- 
— SCRIBE For ALEXANDER’S 
If you happen to write to anyof MAGAZINE ‘TO-DAY. 
firms whose advertisements are found 


in this magazine, please say that yOu Jhonsons Hair Preparations Have Given 
were afluenced by Satisfaction for over Six Years ! 
Cures ( Makes short hair long ) Stops 
Alexander’ S Magazine Dandruft ~ Makes thin hair thick > Itching 
Eczema ( Makesweakhairstrong ) Scalp 
25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 a Treatment 
Sold at Drug Stores or send your order to 


W. SIDNEY PITTMAN yh K <5, Manufacturing Company 


ARCHITECT Boston, Mass 
Steel Construction a Specialty -_— ———- 











Plans Furnished through Correspon- 
dence. 
494 Louisiana Ave., N. W. Washington, D.C || 


PHONE MAIN 6059-M 
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wy it look naturaland beautiful, which 
7 adds to a lady’s appearance. 





a receptacie containing a six inch aluminum comb. 
| For sale by toilet article dealers. By mail, price 
Agents wanted 
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It is the onty device which will |B 
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The Shampoo Drier isa steel bar with 







Sirs:- The £hampoo Drier is used in my parlors |—E 
with perfect satisfaction.” —M ‘dame Cozart, 17 Ken- TE 
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Crown of Glory | 
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Makes the Hair Casy to Oo Up 
Large Bottles 50 Cents 
Trial Treatments 10 Cents 


Quite Different to Any Other | \ 
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TrRaveE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRiGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
~pecial notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. T.argest oe. 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newodenlers. 


MUNN & Co,38t2:0x0, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D, C. 






What We Are Doing 


Very few of our readers realize to what 
extent we are working for others. We 
are printing four newspapers that go 
to people outside of this state and are 
widely read. If you are thinking of 
publishing a journal of any sort and 
want good work at low prices write to 
CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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TO REPUBLICANS: 


We are anxious to have every 
Republican in close touch, and work- 
ing in harmony with the Republican 
National Congressional Committee in 
favor of the election of a Republican 
Congress. 

The Congressional campaign must 
be based on the administrative and 
legislative record of the party, and, 
that being so, Theodore Roosevelt's 
personality must be a central figure 
and his achievements a central 
thought in the campaign. 

We desire to maintain the work of 
this campaign with popular subscrip- 
tions of One Dollareach from Repub- 

icans. To each subscriber we will 
scnd the Republican National Cam- 
paign Text Book and all documents 
issued by the Committee. 

Help us achieve a great victory. 

James S. SHERMAN, Chairman. 
P O. Box 2063, New York. 





HAIR SWITCHES 
Bangs and Wigs of Every Description. 


Most Complete Line of Hair Goods in 
this Country for Colored People. 
50c buys a single braid made of Black 
Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
75c buysa double braid made of Black 
Kinky Hair 16 inches long. 
$1.00 buys a Creole Switch, 16 inches 
long, Brown or Black, 
$1.25 buys a Creole Switch, 20 inches 
long, Brown or Black. 
me $1.75 buys a Creole Switch, 22 inches 
long, Black or Brown. 
$3.50 buys a Natural, Wavy, Hand- 
made Switch like cut. 
Send sample of hair when ordering 
Creole Switches. 
Send money with order and get 
Ma your goods by return mail. Send 
} stamp for catalogue. 


T. W. TAYLOR, 
Howell, Mich. 


When writing please mention tLis paper. 








ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE. 





QoreenneeTeTY 
E Most Important Book on the Race Question = 








The Aftermath of Slavery : 


BY 


William A. Sinclair, A.M., M.D. 


For 16 Years Financial Secretary of Howard University 


? With an Introduction by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson 














‘x 
Tt this volume, written by one of the ablest of the Negro race, is = 
set forth for the first time an adequate record of the historical ‘<> 
facts which show the services of the colored man to our country {<~ 
in peace and in war; what he has accomplished for his own uplift- es 
ing; and what are his actual needs for the perfection of his devel- 
opment. The book also contains copious quotations from the 3 
Press and from the spoken and written utterances of public men, 
showing how the popular opinion of the country regards the 8 
burning questions of the day concerning the Negro’s right to full 
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citizenship. - 
It is a hook that every colored man and woman should read 
themselves and place in the hands of their children. that they may 
he informed of the true history of their race and be better able to i 
oO 
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Edward Atkinson, iv a recent article in the Norrn AMERICAN Review, says this is ‘“‘the 
most remarkable book ever written by a colored man unless we except the novels of Dumas” ‘< 
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work together for the accomplishment of its needs. 
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Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson says: ‘It shows much more thoroughness in dealing i 
with both sides than any book recently produced.”’ (<> 





Hon. Joha C. Dancy, U.S. Recorder of Deeds, says: ‘‘It is a most valuable contribution to 
the study of the race question. It is broad, philosophical, thoughtful and full.’ 


The Chicago Tribune says: ‘This book is one of the most intelligent and enlightening his- 
torical essays on the subject that has appeared. Asa whole, it is a strong, righteous, wise, 
and timely discussion of one of the most vitally important sociological problems that con- 
fronts the American people.”’ 

The book is handsomely printed and bound. The price sent Dy mail 

is $1.62. We believe that it should be read by every Negro family. 

We have, therefore, made arrangements with the publishers by which 


we can send the book promptly to you, on receipt of price. Send 
postal money order to 


CHARLES Acie ANDER, 


714 SHAWMUT AVE BOSTON, MASS = 
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'... Alexander's Magazine... 
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§ “OR a reliable record of the distinguished achievements 
4 of the great men of the Negro Race in all parts of the 
j world, you should read ALEXANDER’s Macazine. It is the 
@ most conservative monthly publication issued at the 
ma present time in the interest of the Race. Its treatment 
of the Negro Problem is fair and its contributors are 

among the most learned men and women of our generation. 
ALEXANDER’s MaGazine teaches the doctrine of optimism. It does 
not dramatize our misfortunes or paint in too glowing colors our 
limited acquisitions. It selects the best examples of Race develop- 
ment as a means of inspiration and helpfulness. The subscription 
price is but One Dollar a year, single copy, Ten Cents. Send in your 

subscription to-day. Address all communications to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor & Publisher 
714 SHAWMUT AVENUE BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








Agents Make Big Money Liberal Commission Offered 
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UP FROM SLAVERY 
WORKING WITH THE HANDS 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 





| A Copy of 
Handsomely bound in or- | These Books 
namented red cloth. (Very Should be in 


} 
| 
| Every Home | 


attractive). $1.75 each. 





LIBERAL COMMISSION TO AGENTS 


THE GARDEN CONNTRY LIFE @o*=" Address $.B.S. Dept 
MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 


DOVBLEDAY PAGE «CO NEW YORK Alexandes's Magazine 


























GREAT BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS ! 


The Best Standard Works of Fiction Within the Reach of All! 


Each Book Consists of a Handsome Octavo Volume of 64 Large Double-Column 
Pages, Neatly Bound in an Attractive Paper Cover. 
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Each one of the following books contains a complete novel by a well-known and popular author. 
Some of the most famous works ever published are inciuded in the list. Each book consists of a handsome 
octavo volume of 64 large double-columa pages, nicely printed from clear, readable type on good paper, and 
neatly bound in attractive paper covers, Bear i in mind that these are not cheap, 16-page pamphlets, but large 
and handsome books in attractive covers, In this form the books are not only handy and convenient for read- 
ing, but they have a permanent value, The following is a list of the books offered : 


By Mrs. Alexander. 
No. até. At Bay. 
By Emerson Bennett. 
No. a37. The Pioneer’s Daughter. 
By Miss M. EK. Braddon, 
a3’. Under the Red Flag. 
a3. Flower and Weed. 
a4g. Meeting Her Fate. 
a58. Grace Darnel. 
By Charlotte M, Braeme. 
Yo. a2. 
or, Not Proven. 
all. The Be lle of Lynn; or, The 
Miller’s Daughter. 
ai8. Lord Lisle’s Daughter. 
a27. The Squire’s Darling. 
a%. Hilda; or, The False Vow. 
a. The Heiress of Hilldrop. 
afi. Fe vented at Leisure. 
a52. Lady Diana’s Pride. 
ase. Lady Latimer’s Escape 
aé2. The Tragedy of - ine Hall. 
aé?. At War With He 
aml. A Fatal } ah a 
avé. Lady Ethel’s Whim. 
a8. The Shadow of a Sin. 
ass. Lord Lynne’s Choice. 
am. Her Second Love. 
ai20, Lady Muriel’s Secret. 
By Mall Caine, 
Yo. 280. She’s All the World to Me. 
By Rosa ere Carey. 
as. Averi 
als. Me oie’ "s Crusade. 
a49,. Aunt Diana. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
{o. a19. The Armorer of Tyre. 
a&. The Spy of the Ten. 
a%. The Banker’s Heir. 
ails. The Foundling of Milan. 
au7. The Gunmaker of Moscow, 
By Wilkie Collins. 
. abl. A Rogue’s Life 
a69. ‘The Haunted Hotel. 
By Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Yo. a1. The Toll-Gate Mystery. 
“ 4108. Eunice Earle; or, 
Fatal Compact. 
ail4, Grace Garrick; 
Love and False. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 
. a6. A Study in Scarlet. 
a53. The Sign of ne Four. 
avi. Beyond the Cit 
a7. The Mystery of. Cloomber. 
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No. 


or, True 


Read Our Liberal Offer : 


ten for Fifty Cents. By buying ten 00ks at atime you get them at half price. 


The Mystery of Colde Fell; 





The} 





By ‘‘The Duchess.” 
No, a13. The Duchess, 
* a9, The liaunted tony | erat 
“ allé. Lady Valworth’ 


monds. 
all9. Mildred Trevanicn. 


By Alexander Dumas, 
No. - The Black Tulip. 
728. The Russian Gipsy. 
a6. The Twin Lieutenants. 
ais. The Fisherman of Naples. 
alls. The Galley Slave. 


Dia- 
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By Mrs. May Agnes Fleming. 
No. a74. The Ghostof Riverdale Hall. 
* al04. Sybilla’s Marriage. 
By Charles ae 
No, @101. Adrien Lero 
* all2. Doris of the "rorge. 
By Mrs. Gaske!l. 
No. a61, A Dark Night’s Work. 
* a7. Cranford. 
By H. Rider Haggard. 
No. a4. King Solomon’s Mines, 
* a24. Mr. Meeson’s 
* Allan Quatermain. 
ab7. Allan’s Wife. 
By Mary Grace Halpine. 
No. alll. Who Was Guilty? 


By Mary Hartwell, 
No. a110, The Linscott Million, 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
No. al. The Scarlet Letter. 


By Mrs. Mary J. ere 
No. a4l. Miss Mc Donal 
. The Homeste ~ on the Hill- 


3. The Rector of St. Mark’s. 
. Dora Deane. 

. Maggie Miller. 

. Rosamond. 


y Williem C. Hudson. 
No. aus. The Brass-Bound Box. 


Ry Rev. J. Hi. Ingraham. 
No. a9. The Siave King. 


By Rudyard Kipling. 
No. a87. The Light that Failed. 
By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. 
No. 2107. Her Faithless Guardian. 
By Leon Lewis. 
No. a106. The * Isis” Mystery. 
By Iun Maclaren. 
No. a82. Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. 
By Florence Marryat. 
No. as. The Risen Dead. 
By Helen B. Mathers. 
No, at8. The Mystery of No. 18. 
By Etta W. Pierce. 
No. a35. The Heiress of Hendee =. 
** a100. The House on the Islan 
By Charles Reade. 
No. a29, The Wandering Heir. 
By W. Clark Russell. 
No. a39. Master Rockafellar’s Voy 
age. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South. 
worth, 
No, a42. Hickory Hall. 
a48. The Red Hill Tragedy. 
aé3. lpg | Brotherton. 
a79. The Haunted Homestead. 
asl. The Artist’s Love. 
a89. The Broken Engagement. 
By Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens. 
No. —. Rock pam; or, The Daugh- 
er of the Is 
be A His Law tui Wife. 
ai13. Sybil Chase. 
By Robert Louts Stevenson. 
No. a50. Treasure Island. 
By Jales Verne. 
No. ODay Around the World in Eighty 
ays. 
ax. A Trip to the Moon. 
Ry Asser sxe Warden. 


No. a14. Nurse Revel’s Mistake, 
a5s9. Pretty Miss Smith. 


By Stanley J. Weyman. 


10. a73, The Man in Black. 
a77. The House of the Wolf. 


By Mrs. Henry Wood. 





By Emma Garrison Jones. 


‘No. a109, The Topaz Ring. 


ceipt of only Ten Cents; any fo 


a7. Lady Grace. 
a45. Danesbury House. 


We will send any one of the above books by mail post-paid upon re- 


ur for Twenty-five Cents; any 
Please order by the 


numbers as given, being careful to precede each number by the letter a, as above. 


Address Alexander's Magazine, 714 Shawmut Ave., Boston 











